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THE BALLADS AS A SOURCE OF 
NURSERY RHYMES 


By Jean B. SANDERS 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Although Child included “fireside” versions of ballads which 
have come down to us by way of the nursery, and in spite of James 
Orchard Halliwell’s enthusiastic collection of juvenile rhymes, few 
folklorists know much, and most seem to care less, about children’s 
literature. Yet, the nursery is a place where one can find tradition 
in its least changing form; for children, disliking innovation, demand 
“Tell it again the same way!” Because of this demand the nursery 
rhymes are an accredited form of folklore—a form deserving more 
study than they have received. 

Lina Eckenstein, writing in 1906, believed nursery rhymes impor- 
tant enough to devote a book of comparative studies to them’; but 
from that date until the middle of the century, a period when other 
forms were being studied avidly, the rhymes received notice only 
when they cropped up as prevalent forms in American collections of 
folklore in general. Usually they were collected along with folksongs, 
games, and ballads. In the 1940’s, V. Sackville-West and the Opies, 
Peter and Iona, became interested in nursery rhymes in England. 
Out of their interest grew Miss Sackville-West’s informal essay of 
appreciation? and the definitive work of the Opies, The Oxford 
Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes.’ There is, however, still much to be 
done in this field. 

As the assumption has long been held that ballads are a source 
of nursery rhymes, this study attempts to investigate that assumption 
and to determine something of the relationship of nursery rhymes 
published in current collections in America to the Child ballads. 

When Dorothy Mills Howard reviewed The Oxford Dictionary of 
Nursery Rhymes for the Journal of American Folklore in 1952, she 
questioned, “Can it rightly be inferred that all rhymes in the Opie 
Dictionary are now current? And are all of equal currency?” and 
“Does the Opie Dictionary . . . represent all classes of British society 
or the more literate groups?’’* In an effort to avoid such questions, 
the present study (which owes much to the Opie Dictionary) has been 
limited to rhymes appearing in two popular American collections: 
Margaret de Angeli’s beautiful and expensive Nursery and Mother 
Goose Rhymes (New York, 1954) and the much less expensive Golden 
Mother Goose, which has gone through many printings since it was 
first published by Simon and Schuster in 1944. The variously priced 
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books should provide reading by various social level groups. These 
two books differ from hundreds of others on the market only in quan- 
tity, each containing over three hundred rhymes. As it is my belief 
that most American children who hear Mother Goose rhymes at all 
hear them read rather than chanted or sung, the sources are delib- 
erately literary. The rhymes, then, represent the more literate classes, 
though it is possible that children in illiterate mountain families hear 
the same rhymes from oral tradition.® 

A tabulation of the five hundred and fifty nursery rhymes in 
the Opie Dictionary shows that rhymes having any relation to ballads 
are few in comparison to those derived from popular song, drama, 
political propaganda, dances, and games. In view of the commonly 
accepted idea that ballads have been one of the main sources, the 
fact that only some four percent have any connection with ballads 
is in itself noteworthy. Of this four percent, at least half are related 
only very vaguely. It is especially interesting, however, that some 
very old rhymes show marked similarities to some very old ballads. 

For the purpose of simplification, the rhymes studied may be 
classified as (1) those quite distantly related to ballads; (2) those 
which involve the same characters as ballads; (3) those containing 
readily recognized ballad fragments of at least four lines; (4) those 
which seem to have originated as ballads primarily for children’s enter- 
tainment; and (5) those which show similarities to ballads but which 
may come from a common source rather than from the ballads them- 
selves. 

In the group of vaguely related rhymes, several have been be- 
lieved to have some connection with the ballad Tam Lin. Allison 
White (SFQ, XIX, 156-63) has called attention to the fact that 
“Little Tommy Green” in the well-known rhyme “Pussy’s in the 
Well” was in earlier printings “Little Tom O’ Linne.” Miss White, 
evidently taking her clue from Child, believes that Tom O’ Linne 
is a corruption of Tam Lin. However, she bases her conclusion that 
ballad-nursery rhyme relationship exists not only on the likeness in 
names but also on the conjunction of the names with the idea of a 
“cat-in-water.” She writes: ‘Tommy Linn is the hero of a group 
of fireside ballads, one of which Scott quotes in Redgauntlet. Most 
of these ballads celebrate immersion or drowning of cats . . . . Such 
cats-into-water jingles show their link with the romantic ballad “l'am 
Lin’ (Child 39) in Tam Lin’s command to Janet: “Then throw me 
into the well water,/ O throw me in with speed,’ to free him from 
enchantment.” Thus, in addition to “Pussy’s in the Well,’ another 
nursery rhyme may be connected with Tam Lin, according to Miss 
White: 
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Two grey cats and the grey kits mother, 

All went over the bridge together; 

The bridge broke down, they all fell in 

May the rats go with you, sings Tom Bowlin. 


Here again the cats-in-water idea is used in conjunction with a name 
which may be a corruption of Tam Lin. Lina Eckenstein and Allison 
White both believe that Tom Bowlin and Tommy Linn were original- 
ly Tam Lin; however, the Opies say that no connection exists. In 
order to understand the basis for their contention, one must turn to 
another rhyme: 


Byran O’Lin had no breeches to wear, 

So he bought him a sheepskin and made him a pair, 
With the skinny side out and the wooly side in. 

‘Ah, ha! that is warm!’ said Byran O’Lin. 


This rhyme, the Opies think, derives from a popular song beginning, 
“Tom O’Lin is a Scotchman born,” in which the name is variously 
given as Tom Bolin, Tom O’the Lin, Byran O’Lin, Harry Trewin, 
or Byran O’Flynn. Having not only an interchange of names with 
the nursery rhymes, but also a stanza like ““T'wo grey cats” in which 
Tom O’Lin’s relatives take the place of the cats, this song seems to 
be either the source or the derivative of both nursery rhymes. Accord- 
ing to the Opies, the grey kits first appeared in the rhyme in America. 
They believe that both rhymes came originally from the popular 
song and that Tom Bowlin and Tommy Lin are not corruptions of 
Tam Lin.® If they are right, Professor Child was mistaken in thinking 
that the references in the Complaynt of Scotland and in the Stationer’s 
Register were to the ballad, as they, like the nursery rhymes, may go 
back to the popular song. Although the nursery rhymes may have 
no connection with “Tam Lin,” Miss White’s explanation serves to 
show how oral tradition often combines motifs. Undoubtedly, some- 
where along the line, a connection was made between Tom O’Lin 
and Tam Lin because of the cats-in-water idea. 


Some nursery rhymes show more specific relationship with ballads 
through the use of names of well-known characters, though actual 
derivation is difficult to prove. For example, the names of Robin 
Hood and King Arthur appear in nursery rhymes as well as in ballads. 
The rhyme beginning “When good King Arthur ruled this land” is 
from Buchan’s version of the Scottish “Johnny Lad,” which is describ- 
ed as being very old, and which may derive from an even older 
ballad. In view of the many extant ballads about Robin Hood, the 
rhyme beginning “Robin Hood, Robin Hood is in the mickle wood” 
probably comes from some similar, but now lost ballad. 
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More readily recognizable as ballad fragments are four line 
verses to which have been added other lines from other sources, 
possibly from the spur-of-the-minute creation of some one who had 
forgotten the rest of the ballad or who wished to change it to make 
it more suitable for young ears. For example, the first four lines of 
the following rhyme are exactly the same as those found in an old 
Scottish ballad, whereas the second stanza has no relation to it: 


Bessy Bell and Mary Gray 

They were two bonny lasses; 

They built their house upon the lea, 
And covered it with rushes. 

Bessy kept the garden gate 

And Mary kept the pantry; 

Bessy alway had to wait, 

While Mary lived in plenty. 


The ballad, which was well-known in the seventeenth century, con- 
cerned a true story of two girls who built themselves a bower about 
seven miles from Perth to escape the plague (1645); nevertheless, 
both girls and a young man who was in love with both of them all 
died of the plague. The burial place of the girls may still be seen 
near the river Almond.’ 
Another remnant, which makes use of four ballad lines, drops. 

two, then picks up two more, comes from The Wiltshire Wedding: 

One misty, moisty morning, 

When cloudy was the weather, 

There I met an old man 

Clothed all in leather, 

With a cap under his chin. 


How do you do and how do you do, 
And how do you do again? 


The Wiltshire Wedding was a broadside version of 1680. In 1700» 
the nursery version was published in Pills to Purge Melancholy. Later 
part of the ballad became popular in oral tradition as a song, probably 
through the use of the air in The Beggar's Opera (1728). 

A somewhat longer remnant is found in the following two verse - 


rhyme: 


There was a piper had a cow, 

And he had naught to give her. 

He pulled out his pipes and played her a tune 
And bade the cow consider. 


The cow considered very well 
And gave the piper a penny, 

And bade him play another tune, 
‘Corn rigs are bonny.’ 
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The Opies have found this to be part of an old ballad, “The Tune 
the Cow Died Of,” which was very popular in the 1830’s. “Corn rigs 
are bonny,” the tune the cow requested, was a song popular a very 
few years before.* 

Some ballads have apparently been nursery ,favorites in their 
entirety and were perhaps created primarily for the entertainment 
of children. For example, “The Children in the Wood,” printed in 
Percy’s Reliques (iii, 169ff., Wheatley’s edition), has appeared since 
the eighteenth century in many nursery rhyme collections as “The 
Babes in the Wood.” Strangely enough the Opies do not list this 
rhyme in the Oxford Dictionary, although it was in Halliwell’s fifth 
and sixth editions. 

Another nursery favorite, which seems to have passed through 
the stages of ballad, song, nursery rhyme, nursery song, back to ballad, 
and finally to a child’s picture book, is that of the courtship of the 
frog and the mouse. The Stationer’s Register shows a ballad “A 
moste Strange wedding of the ffroge and the mouse” licensed to 
Edward White, November 21, 1580; this may have been the same 
ballad mentioned in The Complaynt of Scotland, 1549, as “The frog 
can to the Myl dur.” The oldest extant version, however, is in a song 
in the “Melismata’”’ (Ravenscroft), 1611, called “The Marriage of 
the Frogge and the Movse.” It begins as follows: 

It was the Frogge in the well, 
Humble dum, humble dum 


And the merrie mouse in the Mill, 
tweddle, tweddle, twino. 


The frogge would a-wooing ride, 
humble dum, humble dum. 
Sword and buckler by his side, 
tweddle, tweddle, twino. 


A part of this song was used as a nursery rhyme by Ritson in Gam- 
mar Gurton’s Garland, 1849, after Rimbault had included a longer 
portion of it in A Collection of Old Nursery Rhymes, 1846. In the 
meantime, however, a version of the song using the refrain rowley, 
powley, gammon, and spinach, and modified in other ways for the 
comic stage had been made popular by the famous comedian Liston. 
His version omitted some features and inserted others, such as an 
“opera hat” worn by the frog when he went courtin’. It is this ver- 
sion, probably written by Charles Edward Horn, that has been used 
in most nursery rhyme collections since Ritson’s. 

Nevertheless, oral tradition in America, Ireland, and Scotland 
has preserved ballads which seem to go back to the “Melismata” song, 
or perhaps even further back to the ballad mentioned in The Com- 
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playnt of Scotland. Sharp gives a version taken from recitation which 
begins : 


There lived a puddy in a well 
And a merry mouse in a mill. 
Puddy he’d a-wooin’ ride, 
Sword and pistol by his side.® 


Other collections, especially those from the South, show the addition 
of wedding guests and listing of food served at the feast.2° For 
example, E. C. Perrow'’ gives a version which concludes, 


Where shall the wedding supper be ? 
Way down yonder, in a hollow oak tree. 


What shall the wedding supper be ? 
Bread and honey and a big black bee.'* 


The first one there was Mr. Snake, 
Handing around the wedding cake. 


The next one there was a Bumblebee, 
Tuning his fiddle on his knee. 


Mr. Frog got scared and run out the door: 
He never had heard a fiddle before. 


Miss Mouse got scared and run up the wall; 
Her foot got caught and she did fall. 


This Perrow version seems to be related to an Irish version given in 
Notes and Queries, \st series, ii, 75, which also introduces a number 
of wedding guests. A tendency to elaboration may also be seen in 
Scottish texts. 


In 1955 John Langstaff (the opera singer) compiled, from oral 
tradition, a version of the frog-mouse ballad which resembles the 
‘““Melismata” song, with the addition of wedding guests and listing 
of foods. The result was published (by Harcourt, Brace) as a child’s 
book, Frog Went A-Courtin’. (It was listed as a prize book in the 
Children’s Spring Book Festival of the New York Herald Tribune.) 
Langstaff writes in the preface: “I have just put together the stories 
they [Appalachian mountaineers] sang without changing a word of 
theirs.” However, he cites no specific source, and there seems to be 
some Bowdlerization in the ending. In most of the ballads in oral 
tradition, as well as in the older nursery rhymes, a cat, a duck, or a 
snake puts the frog and the mouse to rout, or kills them. Langstaff’s 
ending is 

The frog and the mouse went off to France. 
And this is the end of my romance. 
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Frog’s bridle and saddle are laid on the shelf. 


If you want any more, you must sing it yourself. 


This ending is reminiscent of one cited by Kittredge’* which is less 
pleasant but more ingenious: 


The frog he swam to the lake, 
And there was swallowed by a big black snake. 


The big black snake he swam to the land, 
And there was caught by a nigger man. 


The nigger man went off to France. 
And that’s the end of my romance. 


It is almost a change from the ridiculous to the sublime to turn 
from the frog and the mouse to nursery rhymes which show not only 
considerable similarity to very old ballads but also affinity to true 
poetry. These rhymes——‘‘My father left me three acres of land,” 
“Can you make me a cambric shirt,” and “I have four sisters beyond 
the sea”—are related to “The Elphin Knight” and to “Captain Wed- 
derburn’s Courtship” by virtue of the riddles they contain. Evelyn 
Kendrick Wells notes: ““The same riddles travel from ballad to ballad, 
being put by Captain Wedderburn, a fairy, or the devil. Riddle ballads 
have thriven in oral tradition, and Child’s few ancient specimens have 
been recovered in many delightful forms.”** One of these forms is 
the nursery rhyme which begins, “My father left me three acres of 
land,/ Sing ivy, sing ivy.” The remaining verses recount ploughing 
the land with a ram’s horn, sowing it with a pepper corn, harrowing 
it with a bramble bush, reaping with a pen knife, and conclude with 
the harvest (whatever it was) being carried to the barn by the mice 
and ultimately delivered to the mill by a cat. The impossible tasks 
herein recorded are indeed some of the same ones required by the 
girl of “The Elphin Knight” before she will make him a cambric 
shirt, but in the nursery rhyme the tasks have lost their riddle nature. 

However, in “Can you make me a cambric shirt” something of 
the riddle nature is retained in that the tasks must be accomplished 
before the lovers will accept each other. The rhyme begins with tasks 
set by the boy, “Can you make me a cambric shirt,/ parsley, sage, 
rosemary, and thyme,/ Without any seam or needle work?” Further 
tasks are washing the shirt in a well where rain never fell and drying 
it on a thorn [bush] which never bore blossom. With stanza three, 
the speaker becomes the girl whose tasks for her lover are to plough 
the land with a ram’s horn, sow it with a pepper corn, and reap it 
with a sickle of leather. 
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Something of a narrative thread similar to that in the ballads 
to which it is related is retained in the nursery rhyme; but the ballad 
itself has become almost purely lyric in American oral tradition. It 
seems reasonable to assume that both the nursery rhyme and the 
American ballad derived from the seventeenth century broadside ver- 
sion of “The Elphin Knight.” 

In the case of the rhyme “My father left me three acres of land” 
the derivation from a ballad source is less clear, In fact, this rhyme 
may have come from a source older than “The Elphin Knight.” 
Although the Opies call the rhyme “light-hearted nursery nonsense,”'® 
and believe it “to be an offshoot of the song ‘Can You Make Me a 
Cambric Shirt’, which in turn emanates from the old ballad “The 
Elphin Knight’ ”’’® it is not out of reason to believe that it may never 
have been connected with the ballad at all, but instead came directly 
from the riddles, which also passed into various ballads. Although 
the riddles in the rhyme, unlike the ones in the ballads, are not 
asked as questions, they may have had stock answers, or explanations, 
which made the rhyme more than “nonsense” to the people who first 
used it to entertain children. For example, as the Opies themselves 
point out: “It may be that the problems . . . are not impossible of 
a solution: a shirt without a seam might be a cobweb; a well where 
rain never fell, a dew pond.”*’ Moreover, the refrains in both rhymes 
are possibly survivals of ancient ritual, as they mention plants to which 
magical properties were ascribed. 

It is interesting to note that the refrain of ‘““The Elphin Knight,” 
“The wind hath blown my plaid away,” does not appear in either 
of the nursery rhymes, but does exist as a separate rhyme, which 
follows the first stanza of the ballad exactly. 

Although the riddles have been more or less adapted in these 
two rhymes, riddles proper are clearly seen in “I have four sisters 
beyond the sea,” which contains the same problems and answers as 
“Captain Wedderburn’s Courtship.” The problems are “a chicken 
without e’er a bone,” “a cherry without e’er a stone,” “a book which 
no man could read,’; and the answers are “When the chicken’s in 
the egg-shell there is no bone,” “When the cherry’s in the bud there is 
no stone,” and “When the book’s in the press, no man can read it.” 
The similarity of the riddles in the rhyme and in the ballad was 
noticed by Child, who quotes the rhyme (as it appeared in Halliwell) 
with the ballad (No. 46, I, p. 415). Several variants of the rhyme 
are given. Coffin notes, as well, that “throughout the United States 
it is common to find the riddles existing alone as a song under the 
title J Gave My Love A Cherry.”** 
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All this seems to point to the fact that the rhyme, as well as the 
American folksong, derived from the ballad “Captain Wedderburn’s 
Courtship,” a conclusion which might logically be drawn were it not 
for the existence of a fifteenth century manuscript of a song’® which 
contains some of the same riddles and which the nursery rhyme 
resembles more closely than it does the ballad. Perhaps, then, there 
was a common source, older than any extant source. (The same rid- 
dles are also found in Scandinavia.) Of “Captain Wedderburn’s 
Courtship” Leach writes: “The meter and stanzaic form of this ballad 
proclaim it as late and literary in spite of the fact that several versions 
from folk sources exist. The old element here is the riddle part,”*° 
Another old part of the nursery rhyme is the refrain, “Perrie, merrie, 
dixie, dominie,” which was believed by W. Dauncey, who was ap- 
parently the first to transcribe it, to be “a relic of the time when 
Romish hymns were adapted to secular purposes.”*? The “garbled 
Latin” is characteristic of oral American variants, as well as of the 
printed nursery rhyme.** 

All in all, it appears that the connection of nursery rhymes with 
ballads proper is not so close as we have been led to believe—nor so 
great as one might assume from the nature of both kinds of verse, 
both being highly rhythmic and being frequently set to music, and 
having narrative elements. Where there is relationship, as this study 
has shown, it may be seen only in vague similarities of content or 
idea, in a very few fragments, and in resemblances which point to 
the possibility of common sources rather than to derivation of one 
from the other. 

Perhaps the very slightness of evidence of derivation of nursery 
rhymes from ballads may be significant. Why do we not have more 
fragments of ballads preserved in the nursery? 

Two assumptions may certainly be made about nursery rhymes 
which seem to point to possible preservation of ballads, or ballad 
fragments, in the realm of childhood: the nursery rhyme was “passed 
on by word of mouth and taught to children before it was set down 
in writing and put into print,” as Lina Eckenstein writes;?* and, as 
the Opies confirm, such rhymes were chosen by mothers or nurses 
on the spur of the moment to entertain or soothe a child.** If we 
accept these assumptions, and it seems reasonable to do so, the ques- 
tion then arises, why did the people in charge of children not choose 
more ballads to recite and teach to children? Granted that memory 
is fallible, surely fragments of ballads, particularly the refrains, would 
have been easy to recall and repeat—and they seem to be especially 
suitable to the purpose. The problem, if thoroughly investigated, 
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might throw considerable light on problems in other fields of folk- 
lore research. 

For example, the present study, insufficient as it is, may lead to 
a reinforcement of the theory that ballads were not the common 
property of the people at large, but belonged, as Von Sydow believed 
the folktale belonged, to a few individuals upon whom the rest of 
the community depended to remember and recite them. For, had 
the ballads belonged to all the people, surely mothers and nurses 
would have used more of them to entertain their children. 

In the second place, a study of nursery rhymes and their sources 
might disclose hitherto undiscovered or unrecognized sources of the 
ballads, or even of the mdrchen. The nursery has indeed acted fre- 
quently as a preserved of folk tradition because it has been more 
dependant upon oral transmission than the adult world. Far from 
ignoring or resenting the “deterioration” of folk tradition therein, 
folklorists should look to children’s literature as a fresh field for re- 
warding research. 
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THE BURNING SHIP OF NORTHUMBERLAND 
STRAIT: SOME NOTES ON THAT APPARITION 


By Epwarp D. Ives 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


During the summer of 1957, I was on Prince Edward Island, 
and, while collecting data on an entirely different subject,’ I heard 
“The Burning Ship” mentioned several times, especially in the area 
known as the Lot Seven Shore (Cape Wolfe, Glengarry, Burton, and 
Campbellton). Being occupied with other matters, I did not make 
anything like a thorough investigation, but I did begin asking ques- 
tions. Some months after my return to Maine, I wrote letters to the 
chief Island newspapers asking for information, and I received replies 
from some fifteen people, most of whom claimed to have seen this 
ship. This paper is a report of the results of these researches, given 
in this admittedly incomplete form in order to make the material 
on this particular apparition more easily available to anyone doing 
work of a more general nature. 

There is very little in print on the subject. The longest account 
is in Roland H. Sherwood’s Story Parade (Sackville, N.B., no date, 
p. 19 ff.). It is mentioned, very romantically, in Helen Champion’s 
book, Over on the Island (Toronto, 1939, p. 250 f.). A recent travel 
book on New Brunswick devotes a paragraph to the “Phantom Ship 
of Northumberland Strait,”’? and so does a tourist pamphlet;* both 
associate the ship with the waters off Richibucto, and both draw their 
material directly from Sherwood’s book. The Charlottetown, P.E.I., 
Guardian has printed articles on it at least twice, and there was a 
writeup in the Halifax (N.S.) Chronicle-Herald in 1953. Childs makes 
no mention of it in his article, unless this is what he means by the 
“Packet Light, seen in the Gulf of St. Lawrence near Prince Edward 
Island.”* 

The following reports are typical: A resident of Glengarry, Lot 
Seven, P.E.I., said that one night as he and his wife were preparing 
for bed, she pointed out the window and asked him whose light that 
was on over there. He was puzzled, because there were no houses in 
the direction she was pointing, just the waters of the Strait, so he 
went over to look. What he saw was a full-rigged ship in flames 
sailing northward up the Strait at an impossible speed. The two of 
them watched it for about half an hour before it disappeared from 
view. On another occasion, a fisherman in Campbellton, Lot Four, 
told me that he had seen it while out on the water one night. He 
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tried to approach it, but it kept well beyond him. Again, a woman 
in Burton, Lot Seven, said that she had watched it one night from 
her window for as much as an hour, and she not only saw the rigging 
in flames but could see people running around on the deck. All the 
other reports differ mainly in detail, so perhaps it will be better to 
generalize. 

Originally I thought the ship was associated principally with 
the West End area from Ebbsfleet to West Point, and while almost 
half of the sightings I have heard of occurred in this area, there are 
two other areas which are important. I have had almost an equal 
number of reports of the ship from the central South Shore from 
Albany to Canoe Cove, and, moving far down to the east, two reports 
of its presence around Murray Harbor. However, the Burning Ship, 
or the Phantom Ship as it is often called, has evidently been seen all 
through Northumberland Strait. To quote Sherwood: “From Richi- 
bucto to Cape Tormentine in New Brunswick; along the south shore 
of Prince Edward Island; and from Wallace to Pictou to Mulgrave 
in Nova Scotia, you can hear the story of the fire-ship that rides 
the black waters of the Strait.’’® 

Most of the accounts agree that she is a full-rigged sailing vessel, 
though they differ in regard to how she is rigged. Sherwood and the 
Travel Bureau have it as a “three-masted square-rigger,” while one 
informant from DeSable, P.E.I., who saw it over forty years ago, 
described it as “a top-sail schooner, but of much more ancient rig 
than I had ever seen.” However, I have two reports from the Argyle 
Shore area that speak of it as “a large steamer with upper and lower 
decks brightly illuminated.” Some people report only that she is in 
flames, while others go into more detail; as my DeSable correspondent 
described it, “At times the fire would burn low, and again it would 
billow up in clouds of flame illuminating every detail of masts, hull, 
and rigging.” Many people claimed to have seen people running 
around on the deck or in the rigging; in fact, “Uncle Joe,” in his 
column, “Legends of P.E.Island,” in the Charlottetown Guardian, 
makes it “people and dogs.”® One person described it as all on fire 
from end to end, quite long, high at the bow and stern and low in 
the center. While she watched it, it blew up in the middle, parted, 
and each end sank. 

The majority of the accounts say that the ship is sailing north 
or northwest (up the Strait), but two have her moving eastward, 
while several claim that she was not moving at all. A number of the 
informants spoke of the great speed with which she moved, one fellow 
reporting that in ten minutes she could not have traveled less than 
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thirty or thirty-five miles. At least one report mentions her moving 
even when the Strait is full of ice. She is visible for anywhere from 
ten minutes to several hours, and then she disappears in one of two 
ways: either she sails out of sight or she simply settles into the water. 
Sherwood and the two travel books have it that she disappears bow 
first. 


When does the Burning Ship appear? The sightings are spread 
over many years. One woman remembers her grandfather telling her 
that he had seen it, and it has been seen fairly often recently. Al- 
though I have been told that it “last appeared” in such-and-such a 
year, the year is never the same in any two reports. Two people claim 
it is supposed to reappear every ten years, but both give different 
dates. She appears in all seasons, spring and fall seeming to be the 
favorite times, and, as I have said above, she appears even when 
the Strait is ice-bound in winter. Most of the sightings are in the 
hours before midnight, which is natural, but “Uncle Joe” of the 
Guardian makes the singular claim that she always appears “in the 
hour just before daybreak.” There has been one daylight sighting, 
off Murray Harbor. A number of my informants associated it with 
the approach of a storm, one man claiining that “the appearance of 
the ship always foretold a bad Easterly Gale.” Although a Guardian 
article of undetermined date quotes a very romantic source that claims 
that it was an evil omen, “as certainly would we hear within three 
days of a sudden death in this community.” I never heard anything 
to indicate that this belief has persisted. 


There seems to be no general story or explanation that goes along 
with this apparition. Most of the stories, I discovered, are found 
only in print. The most fruitful source of them I came across was 
Sherwood’s book and its derivatives, the travel books. Here we find 
several suggestions: (1) It is the remains of a pleasure craft which 
burned when a lamp was upset in the captain’s cabin during a 
drunken brawl; (2) It is the remains of a Quebec-bound immigrant 
ship which was blown off its course and struck by lightning; it burned 
to the water and all hands perished; (3) Around Pictou, N.S., it is 
supposed to be the ghost of a ship that was never heard of after it 
left Scotland for this port; (4) Along the New Brunswick coast, it 
is sometimes called “The John Craig Light,” that being the name 
of a ship wrecked off Shippigan Island; (5) Around Pictou Island, 
it has been related to a ‘Woman in White” apparition. Some fisher- 
men watched this woman walk into the water and disappear; then 
they were conscious of a ball of fire that “went bounding over the 
calm waters” of the Strait; finally they saw the Phantom ship rise 
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from the waters, move off, and disappear. The fifth story, of course, 
is not so much an explanation as an extension of the original story. 


Very few of my informants from the Island knew of any story 
or explanation for the Burning Ship. Most of them were quite certain 
that what they saw was, or looked like, a ship on fire, and yet at 
the same time they seemed to feel that there was some perfectly 
rational explanation for it. I heard none of the stories Sherwood 
mentions, except from one woman from Murray Harbor who said 
that “the story is that they were drinking below.” It is almost too 
much to expect that Captain Kidd would not somehow be involved, 
and, sure enough, “Uncle Joe” mentions in his column that ‘“‘a few 
advanced the theory that she was one of Captain Kidd’s vessels.” 
One of my informants recalls his grandfather saying the same thing, 
adding “that the captain and all aboard got burnt after sinking and 
pillaging a vessel from the old country and the crew got drunk and 
the captain and all hands in some mysterious way set the ship on 
fire and all hands perished and the old captain told someone during 
his life he would sail the waters dead or alive and would sail the 
Atlantic forever.” One further informant thinks that the ship appears 
because “pirates set fire to a religious vessel loaded with priests and 
nuns.” A man from Ebbsfleet connects it with a mutiny that took 
place in the Bay Chaleur, connecting our fire-ship with the one found 
up in the Bay. One other informant said that he had heard that the 
ship occasionally appeared in the Bay Chaleur too. 


It is clear that the Burning Ship of Northumberland Strait is 
closely related to the other known fire-ships of the Northeast coast. 
Its closest relative is the Fire-Ship of the Bay Chaleur, a hundred 
miles or so to the northwest. In fact, Ganong reports that that ship 
is often seen “in the Gulf of St. Lawrence as far south as Northum- 
berland Straits,’ and, as we have seen, two of my informants relate 
the two ships. “The Packet Light” mentioned by Childs is perhaps 
still another name for the same ship. “The Phantom Ship of St. 
Martin’s, N.B.,” on the Bay of Fundy, and “The Palatine Light” off 
Block Island are two other fire-ships of the Northeast Atlantic coast. 
All of these ships are described in almost identical terms, all except 
the St. Martin’s ship portend storms at least part of the time, and 
none except the Palatine Light seem to have any very well-defined 
story. Finally, it is interesting to me to notice that all these ships 
(with the possible exception of the Packet Light) are seen in narrow 
arms of the sea: Block Island Sound, the Bay of Fundy, Northumber- 
land Strait, and the Bay Chaleur. 
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How many of these fire-ships there are, not only in American 
waters but all over the world, there is no way of telling at the 
moment, so it is hard to make any sweeping generalities. As a folk- 
lorist, being mostly interested in the lore (or lack of it) pertaining 
to these apparitions, I am certainly in no position to explain the appari- 
tions themselves. Ganong’s statement about the Bay Chaleur ship 
expresses my own view very well: “Until a short time ago I regarded 
the fire ship as a pure fiction, with no basis other than the proneness 
of humanity to see wonders where they are expected or where others 
say they exist . . . . I now believe there is really some natural 
phenomenon in that region which manifests itself in such a way as 
to be imaginable as a ship on fire.”* But what it is has certainly never 
been dreamt of in my philosophy.® 


NortTEs 


1I would like to take this opportunity to thank the Coe Research Fund 
Committee of the University of Maine for their generous grants to me, the 
second of which made possible my trip to Prince Edward Island to collect 
material on the life and works of Larry Gorman. This paper is a by-product 
of that trip and a monument to serendipity. 

2 Jessie I. Lawson and Jean MacCallum, This is New Brunswick (Toronto, 
1951), p. 157. 

3’ New Brunswick Travel Bureau, New Brunswick, Canada, Motourland 
(Fredericton, 1957). ; 

*Ralph deS. Childs, “Phantom Ships of the Northeast Coast of North 
America,” New York Folklore Quarterly, V (Summer, 1949), 146-65. 

5 Sherwood, p. 19. 

6 The Charlottetown Guardian, November 20, 1948, p. 2. 

7W. F. Ganong, “The Factual Basis of the Fire Ship of Bay Chaleur,” 
Bulletin of the Natural History Society of New Brunswick, V (1904), 422. 

8 Ibid., p. 419. 

®Since this article was accepted for publication I have read Helen 
Creighton’s Bluenose Ghosts (Toronto, 1957), in which there is almost a 
whole chapter devoted to phantom ships. She refers briefly to the Burning 
Ship of Northumberland Strait on page 156. Also see Miss Creighton’s “Folk- 
lore of Lunenburg County, Nova Scotia,” National Museum of Canada, 
Bulletin No. 117, pp. 32-34. Further, a fire ship has been reported off the 
North Carolina coast. See “The Pirates and the Palatines,” North Carolina 
Folklore, VI (July, 1958), 32-34. 
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ANNUAL MEETING— 
HOOSIER FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


The Hoosier Folklore Society held its annual meeting in Indianapolis 
on Saturday, December 6, 1958. The morning session was devoted 
to a symposium on the State of Folklore and Folklore Research in 
Indiana. Professor Richard Dorson, Indiana University, was chair- 
man of the panel, the other members of which were Professor William 
Tillson, Purdue University, and Professor Warren E. Roberts, Indiana 
University. 

Professor Dorson spoke about the various approaches to folklore 
and then called on other members of the panel plus representatives 
from several Indiana colleges and universities to tell about folklore 
research at their institutions. There were representatives from several 
county societies at the symposium. They entered into active discussion 
about ways in which county societies might make use of folk materials. 
The Society members attended the luncheon of the Indiana Historical 
Society and heard Dr. Henry D. Brown, Director of the Detroit 
Historical Museum talk about ‘““Museums and History.” 

Three papers on Indiana Folklore were read at the afternoon session. 
Mr. Jan Brunvand, graduate student in folklore at Indiana Univer- 
sity, spoke about ‘“Proverbial Lore in Indiana Novels.” Professor 
W. Edson Richmond, Indiana University, read a paper on “Indiana 
Weatherlore,”’ and Professor William Tillson made a report on the 
Folklore Institute and the Meeting of State and Local Societies held 
at Indiana University in the summer of 1958. 

The Annual Business Meeting concluded the day’s activities. Officers 
elected for 1959 were: Mr. Bruce Buckley, president; Mr. Robert 
W. Montgomery, vice-president; and Professor Cecilia H. Hendricks, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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THE ACCULTURATION OF OLD WORLD TALES 
BY THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


By Horace P. Beck 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vermont 


The study of European folk tales among the North American 
Indians has never been in any way commensurate with the study of 
native tales, nor has it been commensurate with the number, im- 
portance and variety of Old World tales found among the Indians. 
Yet careful analysis of these foreign tales should prove invaluable to 
anyone interested in the dominant cultural patterns within the 
various tribes where these tales are found. 


Whenever one encounters an acculturated tale, and especially 
when one encounters a foreign tale that has eclipsed native tales, 
one is sure of two things: first that the foreign tale had some char- 
acteristic that made it readily acceptable in the new culture, and 
second, that the tale has been changed to a certain degree to fit more 
closely into the matrix of the culture adopting it. If one can find 
what the characteristic was that made it acceptable originally, and 
if one can identify the changes wrought in the acculturating process, 
one can go far toward identifying salient elements in the culture. 


Among the Woodland Indians there are many Old World tales 
embodying a wide variety of motifs and characters, yet there is no 
character nor group of tales one half so popular as the adventures 
of the little person called Jack, or N’Jacques. Indeed it is often far 
easier to collect Jack tales among the Penobscot than it is to collect 
tales of the culture hero Gluskap. Very often today the native will 
deny any further knowledge of Gluskap beyond a common noun 
meaning “liar” and plead ignorance of any knowledge of his two 
associates, the little giant Mikumwesu or his grandmother Woodchuck 
(Poksinsques). When asked about Jack, however, the response is 
different. “Kii, you know about N’ Jacques” and then the tales start 
with the Penobscot as eager to tell thrice-told tales as to hear new 
ones. 


The following N’ Jacques tale was told to me by the late Roland 
Nelson—Needabéh—of Indian Island Maine. Needabeh was a full 
blooded Penobscot and had the tale from his father. I am recounting 
the tale known as either “Lazy” or “Fearless Jack” in some detail 
in order that it may be examined to see why it is able to supplant 
native tales of as much importance to the every day life of the people 
as those about Gluskap. 
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Jack was a poor boy and he lived with his grandmother. One day 
his grandmother, who was very old, asked him if he had cut any 
firewood. He said, “No, I haven’t and I am not going to do any 
more work. I have decided.” Next day she asked him if he would 
milk the cow, or just feed the chickens. He said, “No, I won’t. I am 
never going to do any more work, ever.” He said he was sorry about 
it, but he had just made up his mind and that was that. “If I am 
ever frightened I will work, but that ts the only way. I have never 
been frightened.” 

When his grandmother heard this she was very worried because 
she had known Jack all his life and she knew he had never been 
afraid of anything. At first she didn’t know what to do, but at last 
she decided to go to see the village priest and see if he could help 
her. The next morning the old lady told him about her problem, 
and after listening to the whole story the holy Father just laughed 
and told the woman to send Jack to him the next evening to ring 
the Angelus. But, the grandmother shook her head. “He won’t come, 
and he won’t ring the Angelus. To ring Angelus is work, and Jack 
won’t work.” The priest laughed. “Send him anyway. He’ll ring 
Angelus. I'll fix him easy.” 

The old lady didn’t think much of the idea but she went home 
and told the boy, who was sitting by the fire, that the priest wanted 
him. “What’s he want me for? I won’t go and I won't work.” Then 
the grandmother explained that he must go, and at last Jack agreed 
to go but said, “Remember, I won’t work.” 

Meanwhile, the priest went out to the grave yard and dug up 
three people who had just been buried. He took one up into the 
belfry, stuck the bell rope in its hand, and propped it up just as if 
it was about to ring the bell. He carried another into the church 
door and set it down with a big black book in its hands just as if it 
was reading. The third body he put in the church in an attitude of 
prayer. Having done this the priest went back to his office and began 
writing at his desk as if he was very busy. 

After a little while Jack came in and asked the priest what he 
wanted. The priest told him to sit down and went on writing. Finally 
he told Jack he wanted him to ring the Angelus. “No, I won’t do it. 
I promised myself I wouldn’t work, unless I was scared. Ringing the 
Angelus is work. I won’t do it.” “Oh, no! That’s not work, that’s 
play. Ringing the Angelus is fun.” “Why don’t you ring it yourself, 
then?” “Well, I’d like to but I can’t; I’m too busy.” “Well, all right. 
If you’re sure it’s not work, I'll do it. I don’t mind helping a feliow 
out, you know, so long as it isn’t work.” 
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As soon as he had agreed to do it the priest told him that since 
he was going that way he might as well pick up a big black Bible a 
fellow was reading out front and lock up the church. “But don’t lock 
anybody in. If anyone’s inside wait ’till they're through and lock 
up.” Jack agreed to this and set out to ring Angelus. 

By the time he had reached the belfry it was beginning to be 
dark. In the gloom he saw the corpse with the rope in his hand. “Oh, 
hello. I see you are going to ring Angelus. That’s good. It will save 
me trouble. I’ll just sit here and watch you.” To Jack’s surprise the 
figure didn’t say anything. This made Jack angry, and when he 
didn’t ring the bell he became impatient. “Well, if you’re going to 
ring the bell, ring it. It’s getting late. I can’t stay here all night.” 
The figure remained silent so Jack gave him a shove. The corpse 
fell over and Jack rang the bell. Then he threw the corpse down the 
stairs and went off to find the fellow with the Bible. 

When he finally found the corpse with the Book Jack said, “Hurry 
up and finish the Book. The priest wants it. Besides, it’s getting late 
and I’m in a hurry.” Like the corpse in the belfry, this one didn’t 
say anything either, so Jack grabbed the Book and gave him a push 
and the corpse tumbled over. 

Next Jack went into the church and looked around. There he 
saw a fellow praying. He. said, “Hurry up. It’s getting late around 
here and I’ve got to close up.” The figure didn’t say anything, so 
Jack grabbed him, dragged him outside and locked the church with 
the keys the priest had given him. Then he hurried back to the priest 
with the book and keys. 

“Well, what did you see?” Jack told him everything that had 
happened and finished with, “I guess they were all unconscious or 
something.” He bade farewell to the priest and went home and had 
supper. His grandmother watched him eat and asked him if he had 
been scared. Jack said, “No” and continued eating. 

The next day Jack got up early and told his grandmother that 
he had decided to take a trip. He said he was tired of sitting around, 
and, besides, he wanted to find out if he could be scared. His grand- 
mother thought he was too young to leave home and begged him to 
stay, but Jack was determined. He packed his few little belongings 
in a bag, called his little dog, grabbed a few crusts of bread, and left. 

He walked all that day without seeing anyone, and toward evening 
it began to rain. This made Jack look for a place to stay, but there 
was nothing to be seen. Just at dark, the boy saw an old barn ahead 
and decided that he would stay there for the night. He and the little 
dog went in and ate supper and then dug a hole in the hay, crawled 
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in, and went to sleep. They never even noticed the other three fellows 
in the barn. 

Around midnight these three men jumped up and began to make 
a terrible racket. They threw things around and yelled and even 
began to push and shove Jack. They made so much noise that Jack 
couldn’t sleep and he was very tired. Jack said, “Who are you? 
What do you want? Why can’t you let me sleep? I’m tired.” 


As soon as he said this one of the three replied, “We are dead 
men. A certain rich man murdered us this morning in the city and 
stole all our money. Then he brought us out here and hid our bodies 
in this barn. Now we are unhappy spirits. Unless you will go get the 
priest and tell him what happened and have him come out here and 
bury us we won't let you sleep.” 

“Oh,” said Jack, “if that’s all that’s bothering you Ill tell the 
priest about it in the morning. I promise you this and a promise is 
a promise. Now, keep quiet, leave me alone and let me get some 
sleep.” This reply seemed to please the dead men for they immediately 
were quiet and let himsalone. Jack slept well and next morning, true 
to his word, he went to the village and told the priest everything that 
had happened. The priest promised that he would not only go to the 
barn and tend to the dead, but that he would see that justice was 
done as well. Satisfied, Jack called his little dog and continued his 
journey. 

As he was tramping along just before sunset, he saw a great 
procession moving slowly toward him. First came a great king sitting 
in a chair that was carried on the shoulders of his men. Behind the 
king came his soldiers, and behind them came the band playing sad 
music. Behind the band came the king’s servants followed by the 
people. Jack was surprised to see a procession at that time of night 
and he asked somebody in the crowd what was happening. “Oh, that’s 
the king. Every night he has to leave his castle and go to another 
place to sleep. You see, his castle is haunted and nobody dares sleep 
there. It is too bad because he is a good king and he has a fine 
castle.” 


When Jack heard this he went up to the king and asked if he 
could stay in the castle that night. “I need some place to sleep. May- 
be I can find out what the trouble is.” “Oh no, you can’t do that. 
You would be killed. My castle is haunted.” “That’s all right. I 
don’t mind. It’s my life isn’t it?” “Well I guess it is at that,” said 
the king, and he gave Jack the key to the front door. He added 
sadly, “I'll be back in the morning and you'll be dead.” 
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Jack took the key and went to the castle. He looked around and 
thought that he had never seen anything half so wonderful. It was 
a tremendous place. There were beautiful pictures on the walls; the 
floors were covered with carpets; every room had all sorts of furniture 
and everything to make a person comfortable. Jack thought what a 
fine place it would be for his grandmother to live in and how sad 
it was that the king couldn’t sleep there. While he was thinking these 
things he cooked supper from the provision he “found in the kit- 
chen,” drank some wine “that was lying around,” picked out a com- 
fortable bed and went to sleep. 

His rest was not to last very long, however. Shortly after he had 
gone to sleep a strange sound began to be heard in the castle. The 
noise, resembling thunder, became louder and louder until it awoke 
Jack. The noise was so loud that the youth decided to have a little 
light and see what was going on. He lit a candle and yelled, “Stop 
that noise! I can’t sleep.” However, the noise continued and, at last, 
he found what was making all the racket. Standing in the corner 
were three little boys without heads and it was they who made this 
terrible din. 

“Who are you? Why are you making all that noise? Where are 
your heads?” By this time Jack was very angry about having his 
sleep disturbed. “The old king, who used to live here, killed us and 
buried us in the cellar. We were his sons and we are going to haunt 
this place until we are dug up and given a decent burial in a real 
cemetery.” “Oh well, if that’s all that’s bothering you I can .take 
care of it. I'll tell the king about it first thing in the morning and 
he’ll tend to you. I promise and a promise is a promise. Now, stop 
that racket and let me get some sleep.” 

This reply satisfied the murdered boys who went down cellar, 
allowing Jack to sleep soundly until morning when he arose and cooked 
a breakfast of bacon, eggs, and coffee. Just as he was washing the 
dishes he looked out the window and saw the king coming. He had 
with him a big coffin to put Jack’s body in, for he was sure the boy 
had died during the night. He was very surprised, therefore, to see 
Jack standing in the door waiting for him. “Hello, I thought you 
would be dead. How did you enjoy your night? Did you have any 
trouble?” 

“Oh I had a good night. No trouble at all. And I found out 
what the trouble is around here. The old king killed his three sons 
and buried them in the cellar. If you will give them a decent burial 
the castle won’t be haunted any more.” These words greatly cheered 
the monarch who immediately took Jack to his treasury and showed 
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him a great pile of gold and jewels and told the boy they were all 
his. Jack thanked the king and asked him to keep the treasure for 
him, because he was going on a journey and wouldn’t be able to 
carry it. “I'll pick them up on my way back.” The king agreed and 
Jack started out again. He still had not been scared. 

Jack walked all day and late that same evening he saw another 
procession coming down the road. It was just like the one he had seen 
the day before and Jack said, “Well, I wonder what the trouble is 
this time?” As soon as the king came up, Jack asked him what seemed 
to be the matter and the king said he had been forced to leave the 
castle because it was haunted. This news interested Jack right away 
and he asked the king if he could spend the night there. The king 
thought the request a strange one but he agreed, even though he was 
sure Jack would be killed. 

This castle, Jack found, was equally as beautiful as the one 
where he had spent the previous night and he wondered what on earth 
could be wrong with it. He was not long in finding out. He went 
out to the kitchen and prepared a good supper which he ate with 
relish. Scarcely had he finished dessert when in walked the devil. 
Jack had never seen him before and, consequently, didn’t know who 
he was. “Hello, who are you? What are you doing here?” “I am 
the devil. I am here to haunt this castle. It is so nice I want it for 
myself.” With that the devil sat down and he and Jack had a long 
talk. 

After a while the devil suggested that the time might pass more 
pleasantly if they played a game of cards. The one who won would 
own the other. They also agreed to a rule that if one should drop 
a card on the floor the other would have to pick it up. The idea 
pleased Jack very much so they cleared away the dishes and they 
began to play. 

From the very beginning Jack had the better of it and it wasn’t 
long before the devil was in a bad way. However, Lucifer was not a 
person to be defeated so easily. Slyly, the devil dropped a card. Jack 
pretended not to notice until his opponent said, “Haven’t you for- 
gotten something.” “What?” “We agreed that if one of us dropped 
a card the other would pick it up. I dropped a card just now. Why 
don’t you pick it up?” Jack laughed, “Oh, no, that wasn’t the agree- 
ment at all. If one of us dropped a card and it fell to the floor 
the other agreed to pick it up. Your card fell on your foot. You 
pick it up.” 

As soon as he heard this the devil was surprised and he bent down 
to look under the table. Sure enough, the card was sitting on top of 
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his good right foot. (His left foot is the cloven one.) Old Nick 
stooped to pick up the card and when he did so Jack threw his rosary 
over Lucifer’s head. The devil began to yell, “Take it off! Take it 
off! Oh, how it burns! I'll do anything but take it off!” “Not until 
you promise to leave this place and go back where you came from.” 
“Anything! Take the beads off. I promise.” Jack then removed the 
beads and the devil left. As he went out the door he said, “Goodbye. 
I don’t ever want to see you again.” 

After that Jack went to bed and enjoyed an excellent night’s 
sleep. In the morning he had a fine breakfast of ham, eggs, and pan- 
cakes. He liked the place so well he washed the dishes and even made 
his own bed. Then he called his little dog and they were just about 
to leave when the king arrived. He had brought along a coffin to 
bury the boy in. Instead of coming into the castle himself he sent 
one of his servants—a colored man—in to see how things stood. Now 
it so happened that Jack had never seen a colored person before and 
when he saw the servant he thought it was the devil come back. 
Right away Jack was furious. “I see you don’t keep your word and 
a promise is a promise.” With that, Jack grabbed a sword that was 
hanging on the wall and cut the negro servant in half. 

Just then the king came in. There was the colored man lying 
on the floor. “Why did you kill my cook,” asked the king in great 
surprise? “He’s the fellow who’s been making all the trouble around 
here. Put him in that coffin you have there and bury him and you 
won’t be bothered any more.” “How could he make all the trouble?” 
“Don’t ask me that. Just do what I tell you and everything will be 
all right.””, The king did as he was told and was so pleased to think 
his castle was no longer haunted that he gave Jack a treasure almost 
as big as the first one and agreed to kecp it until Jack returned. 
Once more Jack set out on his journey to be scared. . 

That day Jack and his dog passed through a great deal of 
country but it was barren and uninteresting. Towards evening they 
came to a little hut with smoke coming out of the chimney. Some of 
the shingles had fallen off and one of the windows was boarded up. 
However, there was no other dwelling in sight so he decided to see 
if the people who owned the place would let him stay there for the 
night. 

Jack went up to the house and knocked. At first no one would 
answer but at last the door opened a crack; a little old lady looked 
out and asked him what he wanted. He told her he wanted a place 
to sleep and something to eat because he had traveled all day and 
was both tired and hungry. In reply, the little old woman told him 
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he had better go on his way as quickly as he could. This statement 
greatly interested Jack and he begged the old lady to allow him to 
stay. “Let me stay. I want to be scared and this sounds like a good 
place.” 

“Scared! You'll be scared and killed, too! Three giants live in 
this house and they are very fierce. For years they have been trying 
to capture a city down in the valley. Each morning they go down 
in the valley and fight with the people. By dark they manage to kill 
them all. Then they think they have won the battle and come home. 
In the morning they go back down into the valley and find that there 
are just as many people there as there were before. They ought to 
be home any minute now, and if they find you here they'll kill you 
for sure.” 

Despite her warning Jack continued to plead to be allowed to 
stay in the little cottage and at last the old lady agreed to let him in. 
Hardly had he entered, however, when the three brothers returned 
and Jack hid behind the door. Thus he was not seen at first, but 
when one of the brothers went to hang up his sword on the back 
of the door he discovered the lad. “What’s this thing?” he asked, 
as he picked Jack up and set him on the table, the better to see him. 
All three were covered with blood and dirt so Jack asked, “Why are 
you all bloody?” “We have been to the city and killed all the people. 
Maybe this time we won.” Then they told how they had been trying 
to capture the city for years and how they never were able to make 
the people stay dead. “It’s very discouraging.” 

The giants liked Jack very much and they gave him a meal and 
the very best bed in the house, which wasn’t really very good because 
they had been so busy fighting all those years that they never had 
time to do anything around the home. Consequently, things were in 
bad repair. However, they all arose at sunrise and the giants sharpened 
their swords and prepared to do down to the city again. Seeing the 
preparations, Jack became excited and asked if he could go with 
them. At first they refused but finally agreed—providing Jack prom- 
ised to do exactly what they told him. 

When they came before the city they found that all the people 
had come to life again during the night so they told Jack to stay out 
of sight behind some rocks, drew their swords and began the battle 
once more. From time to time they would gather up the people they 
had killed and bring them back and dump them in a heap near the 
spot where Jack was hiding. They killed so many that they piled 
them up like cordwood. While Jack lay concealed behind the rocks 
watching the proceedings, he noticed a very strange thing happening. 
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No sooner had the giants stacked up some corpses than a little old 
witch would come out from behind a pile of stones and run to the 
bodies. She would take a little bottle from around her neck and 
sprinkle each body with the liquid. Instantly the corpses would come 
to life again and run off alive and well. “So that is what happens,” 
said the boy to himself. 

After the witch had gone back to her hiding‘ place, Jack picked 
up a large white stone and crawled over near where the bodies were 
being piled. The next time she came out of hiding, Jack was ready 
for her. He picked up the stone and knocked out her brains. He 
then proceeded to take the bottle and hang it around his own neck 
and the next time the giants brought back a pile of bodies Jack told 
them what had happened. He sprinkled a few of the bodies with the 
liquid and they came back to life and ran off. “You won’t have any 
more trouble,” said Jack, and the giants were very pleased, especially 
when they returned to the city the next morning and found that the 
people “had stayed dead.” In fact they were so happy that they in- 
sisted that Jack stay with them and even gave him half of the treasure 
from the town, but Jack refused. He still wanted to travel and he 
still wanted to be frightened. Suddenly he had an idea. 

“You know that I want to be frightened. Now, I am going to tell 
you what to do. I am going to sit down and I want you to cut off 
my head. That will kill me and I will go to heaven and hell. Maybe 
I'll be frightened in one place or the other. Then, after three days, 
rub my neck with this liquid and put my head back on.” 

This request greatly upset the giants, but at last they agreed to 
do it. Jack sat down and one of them cut his head off with a single 
blow. 


Jack went to heaven and looked at everything. He met all the 
people he had helped, saw all the sights and the fine houses and 
everything. He even saw the three men the priest had dug up and they 
said “Hello,” but nothing scared him so he went down to hell. 

The first person he met in hell was the devil and the devil was 
not happy to see him. “I thought I told you I never wanted to see 
you again.” Jack laughed and told him he only wanted to look around 
a little. Then he pulled the rosary part way out of his pocket and 
the devil turned his back and limped off saying, “Don’t stay long.” 

Jack toured all of hell and was very impressed but he wasn’t 
scared a bit. He saw men being skinned alive and others being torn 
to pieces on wheels. He saw people being boiled in lead and others 
being roasted in ovens. He even saw the old witch and frightened her 
so badly that she sat down and covered her face. 
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In the meantime the giants had been so busy counting the 
treasure, burying the dead and cleaning up the city that they com- 
pletely forgot about their promise to Jack. Thus the days passed and 
the third day came and was almost gone before one of the giants 
remembered their promise to the boy. He called his brothers and they 
ran back to the hut as fast as they could. One grabbed the bottle; 
another rubbed the liquid on Jack’s neck and the third jammed on 
his head. However, he was in such a hurry to put the head on that 
he jammed it on backwards. 

Jack woke up and stretched. He said, “Oh, I am stiff all over.” 
Then he got up and started to walk around but something was not 
right. He stumbled and looked down. When he looked down he saw 
his anus instead of his toes. “Right then Jack jumped. Right then 
Jack was scared with what he saw.” 

After this experience Jack returned home, picking up his gold 
on the way and when he got home he built his grandmother a fine 
new house with the best furniture money could buy. From then on 
Jack was an industrious hard working fellow. 

The questions now must be answered as to why Jack tales should 
eclipse those of Gluskap and what have the Penobscot done to make 
them their own. 


The Penobscot are Christian Indians. The clergy has consistently 
frowned on Gluskap legends because they represent a different version 
_of the Creation myth than the biblical one. Thus tales of the mighty 
man are told in a somewhat adverse climate. Jack, on the other 
hand, has certain characteristics that are not dissimilar to those 
found in the native culture hero and since there is nothing in the 
European tales that in any way conflicts with Christian doctrine 
one finds no restrictions imposed upon them. 

Jack is a little fellow and he does things by accident. In the 
former case he represents a character in the Gluskap stories, the tiny 
giant Mikumwesu and in the latter instance he acts much like the 
bumbling Gluskap who is never sure how things will turn out. Fur- 
ther Jack is a poor little person and yet in the end he almost always 
wins out. This is a kind of person with whom the natives can identify 
themselves. It is far easier for them to see themselves as Jack over- 
coming the proud Babbits in the world than it is to associate them- 
selves with the hero of the American success story. 

Jack, like Gluskap and his friends, has a tendency toward amoral- 
ity. Gluskap on one occasion tricks his uncle into burning himself 
severely in a fire and Jack with no whit more feeling cleaves a negro 
in two because he thinks he is the devil. Like the culture hero too, 
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Jack is a non sentimentalist who only does those things he wants to 


.do—exactly as Gluskap. 


Native tales told by the Indians are very often brief and episodic. 
Stories about Gluskap flow into one another largely by means of 
connectives such as, “And after that Gluskap went to another 
place . . .” or, “’Bout that time a funny thing happened ... .” In 
this manner, in both the native and imported tales, short narratives 
are linked together to give a long coherent whole but one which may 
be terminated or expanded at any time. Further the order of the 
telling or the number of narratives deleted is of little importance. 

There are other reasons why Jack stories are popular, but these 
begin to show that the natives have put their stamp on the stories. 
Beside Mikumwesu, Gluskap has two associates that are with him 
regularly, his little dog and his grandmother, Poksinsquesu. Both 
grandmother and dog feature heavily in not only these but in other 
Jack tales I have collected. In European tales the little dog is not 
sO prominent and in the Gluskap stories the grandmother is the 
intelligence behind the giant or the reason for his doing certain 
things. In the Jack stories told by the Indians she functions more as 
a sort of focal point. Jack did none of his deeds to please her nor 
did she offer him advice. Because he had wealth and had been 
frightened he had to go somewhere and do something. Grandmother 
merely represented the locus operandi and not the raison d’etre for 
the final and initial acts. However, if the above remarks do not show 
clearly the acculturation of these tales, what then does? 

The first and most obvious point is the New World concept of 
royalty. Lacking even a fundamental understanding of kings we find 
them represented as little more than well-to-do commoners with a 
retinue. They are as acquainted with the kitchen as with the throne 
and any associations they have with their subjects are conducted 
on a friendly, man-to-man, almost tribal basis. 

A second, perhaps less obvious point to mention is the religious 
content of this story which, although superficially Christian, is 
basically far from any European standards of Christianity. The priest 
is represented as a prankster who sports with the dead while Jack 
knocks them about with total disregard for what the undertakers are 
pleased to call their “condition.” His dealings with the devil and his 
viewing of the other world are not what one would expect from a 
good Christian but they are, rather, the reactions of a disinterested 
spectator. As a matter of fact the story of the witch woman is 
wholly Indian. In fear she covers her face and squats upon the 
ground. 
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Again, in the treatment of the giants we find a non-European 
concept. The giants are benevolent. They kill people to be sure, 
and they are frightening to look upon, but the people, we suppose, 
need killing and any fear inspired by the giants is due to their size 
rather than their evil natures. 

Even the treatment of the witch is very closely parallel to an 
Indian tale about a Shaman who restored people to life with a 
special elixer and who hid behind a pile of rocks. 

It is, however, in the final episode that we see how much the 
tale has become a part of the Penobscot tradition, It is here in the 
punch line of how Jack was finally terrified that the story ceases 
to be European altogether. Why it is that this particular type of 
what Hallowell calls “anal humor” is amusing to the natives one can 
not say, but it certainly exists. In tale after tale we find Jack club- 
bing someone over the head with a chamber pot, scorching their 
backsides or worse, which all becomes the source of humor for the 
entire story. There are any number of tales about Gluskap that 
hinge for their humor on feces or some sort of embarrassing situation 
dealing with this subject. 

In one case Gluskap while attempting to swim across a river to 
rape some women on the other side was emasculated by a trout. Later 
when he recovered his stolen property and restored it to its proper 
place by the use of ointment he was in such a hurry that he restored 
it upside down. This so terrified Gluskap that he henceforth resolved 
to mend his ways. This is a story not far different from the tale told 
here about Jack. 

These are but a few, superficial perhaps, indications of why the 
Jack stories are acceptable to the Indians and of what they have done 
to make them their own. But these things seem to be ingrained into 
the cultural fibre of the Penobscot and likely, therefore, to survive 
where more superficial traits will die. 

There is still much to be done with acculturated tales among the 
American Indian, the first real notice of which was brought about 
long ago by Stith Thompson’s European Folktales Among the North 
American Indian. It is to be hoped that in the future these stories 
will receive a share of attention proportionate to that given to the 
native stories. 
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JELLY ROLL MORTON: A REVIEW ARTICLE 


By ALan P. MERRIAM 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


Jelly Roll Morton: The Library of Congress Recordings, Vols. 
I-XII. (New York: Riverside Records, 1957. 12” LP RLP 9001-9012. 
Cover notes by Martin Williams, $5.95 ea.) 


In the folk and jazz world today the flood of recordings issued 
every month tends to do nothing so much as to make every artist 
anonymous, for both records themselves, and the songs and perform- 
ances put on records, seem to be regulated more by quantity than 
by quality—ten LP’s of Charlie Parker are better than 5 LP’s, 12” 
LP’s of Blind Lemon Jefferson are better than 10” LP’s. But such 
was not always the case; there was a time when records were scarce 
and a value in themselves and when a new recording of a performer 
was an event to be looked forward to. 

In those days there was made a set of recordings which has 
probably never been topped for the sheer versatility of the performer 
and for the far-sightedness of the man who carried the project through. 
These were the Library of Congress recordings, made by Alan Lomax, 
of Ferdinand Joseph LaMenthe, known to the jazz world as Jelly 
Roll Morton. Morton (1885-1941) was a Creole born and raised 
in New Orleans, who played guitar, trombone and drums by his own 
claim, but who reached fame as a piano player and a composer of 
some of the most famous songs in jazz. In 1902 he was playing piano 
in the bordellos of New Orleans’ Storyville district, and he later 
wandered over much of the South, playing, gambling, and hoboing 
in Memphis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Jackson, Biloxi, Clarksdale and 
probably almost every other city of the South. He spent a good deal 
of time in California and played for considerable periods in Chicago 
and New York, in the latter city making his best known records 
under the name of Morton’s Red Hot Peppers for Victor from 
1926-1930. In the 30’s his fame diminished considerably, and in 1937- 
38 he was playing piano in a nightclub in Washington, D.C. for little 
more than his bare subsistence. 

It was here that Alan Lomax conceived the idea of recording 
Jelly Roll’s reminiscences, “little knowing,” as he said later, “that I 
had encountered a Creole Benvenuto Cellini” (Alan Lomax, Mister 
Jelly Roll, [New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1950], p. xiii). What 
apparently began on May 21, 1938, as a few sessions of record making, 
spun out over a month, and the final result was 108 sides cut on glass 
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discs which turned out to be, as de Toledano has put it, “one of the 
most extraordinary documents in the history of music.” (Ralph de 
Toledano, “Autobiography in Tone,” Saturday Review of Literature, 
XXXI [Jan. 31, 1948], 47). The records for a long time were the 
object of considerable controversy between the Morton estate, which 
retained all rights, and various commercial record companies who 
wanted to release them to the public, for according to George Hoefer, 
“Before he died, Jelly told his lawyer that there were certain people 
who were to never get these records because of the way they exploited 
him during his lifetime.” (“Jelly Roll’s Library of Congress Wax 
Date World’s Longest Session,” Down Beat, XIV [Sept. 24, 1947], 
11). In any case, Rudi Blesh, at that time owner of Circle Records, 
obtained permission to issue the entire series with the exception of 
sixteen objectionable sides that would “reflect on the Morton family” 
(Hoefer, loc. cit.). This first issue was an event in the record world 
at the time; Blesh issued them as a unit set of twelve Deluxe Albums 
containing a total of forty-five 12” 78rpm records on vinylite: the 
cost was $120, payable $20 quarterly, with two albums coming out 
every three months, beginning late in 1947. I have no idea how many 
such units were sold, but I do know that in 1950, Circle issued the 
entire set on 12” LP’s at $5.95 apiece and purchasable individually. 
Now these incredible records have been reissued, probably for 
the last time, in a new edition by Riverside Records, in 12 volumes, 
purchasable individually at $5.95 each. The cover notes in this edition 
by Martin Williams are in general thoughtful, although a trifle pug- 
nacious in spots, and are far superior to previous notes. The records, 
which were apparently never very good technically, have been re- 
mastered by Reeves Sound Studios in New York, in my opinion not 
very well. The record speed has been increased almost all through 
the set, and Jelly, who was a pleasant bass-baritone in the Circle 
albums, has become a fast-talking tenor. Moreover, in several cases, 
record speeds have been allowed to vary so much that striking key 
changes occur between bands; in Volume 2, for example, “See See 
Rider” ends the first side of the record in one key, and is picked up 
again on the other side in a much lower key. This discrepancy be- 
tween bands, which goes on throughout the set, is really quite  dis- 
turbing, and I do not see why it was allowed; neither do I understand 
the frequent fading in and out, which mars many of the records. 
While I carp at some of the technical details of production (a 
department in which Riverside is usually especially proficient and 
careful, thus making the present lapses even more puzzling), I have 
nothing but admiration and enthusiasm for the content of these 
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recordings, and I am very happy that they have been reissued. Their 
organization is totally informal; prodded by an occasional comment 
or question from Lomax, Jelly Roll talks about whatever subject 
comes to mind, usually playing piano chords as soft background to 
his remarks and frequently breaking into powerful performance of 
illustrative songs and solos. Volumes 4, 6 (a sheer delight with its 
renditions of “The Pearls” and “Pep”), 8 and 10 consist mostly of 
vocal and instrumental renditions, while the remainder consist largely 
of talking, supported by music examples. And what talking it is! 

With the words, “Jazz started in New Orleans,” the first volume 
is given a flying start by Jelly Roll’s description and demonstration 
of the derivation of “Tiger Rag” from a French Quadrille, a per- 
formance which has since become a classic in the jazz world—says 
Jelly, with calm confidence, “transformed by your performer at this 
particular time” .... “I also named it.” Volume 2 is highlighted 
by a long discussion of clothing and social behavior in New Orleans 
at the beginning of this century and by an extensive description of 
the New Orleans funeral which ends with Jelly’s classic comment, 
“And so, that was always the end of a perfect death.” Volume 3, 
“Discourse on Jazz,” is an extremely interesting and pertinent exposi- 
tion of Morton’s ideas of what constitutes good jazz and good piano 
playing: in both, there must be accurate and medium tempo, one 
must always have the melody going, there should be background 
riffs, one should not discord the melody, breaks are one of the most 
important things in jazz, and finally, jazz does not have to be “loud, 
blatant noise ....” Says Jelly, in a classic statement on the essence 
of jazz: “Jazz music is based on strictly music . . . sweet, soft, plenty 
rhythm, plenty swing.” In Volume 5, Lomax asks Jelly Roll about 
bad men in New Orleans, a favorite topic for both men apparently, 
and he is rewarded with a flood of stories about Aaron Harris, who 
had a hoodoo woman which is why he was always successful in beating 
the rap, Robert Charles, who sold papers and was a swell fella’ but 
who unfortunately killed a policeman and set off a series of very 
nasty riots in New Orleans, Ernest Mayfair, who looked like an 
Indian, and a host of others: Tough Kicking Dick, Toodlam Parker, 
the Pickett Boys Gang and others. What emerges here is what a 
superb story teller Jelly Roll was; as the tales evolve, with Jelly almost 
always one of the central characters, the listener is drawn in as surely 
and inevitably as if he himself were there, and although the con- 
clusion is foregone, he listens with amazement as Jelly Roll gets in- 
volved with Harry Dunn, a card sharp who teaches him the tricks 
of the trade, tries to take the workers in a turpentine camp in Orange, 
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Mississippi, and gets in a terrible fix when he takes three jacks from: 


the deck and can’t get them back in again, and finally is saved by 
Harry to go on their way to some other town. In Volume 7, the 
talk turns to ragtime and ragtime pianists like Sammy Davis, “the 
greatest manipulator I ever saw on the piano,’ Tony Jackson, for 
whom Jelly obviously had a great deal of respect, Alfred Wilson who 
wound up taking opium which leads to a recountings of the drugs 
sold by druggists at the time, Buddy Carter, Kid Ross, Albert Carroll 
and others. The Game Kid is the object of considerable talk, and 
it becomes obvious, in Band 2 of Side 2 of this volume, that he was 
someone Jelly Roll really liked, and Jelly here drops all the barriers 
which he held so stiffly before him and speaks with genuine warmth 
of the Game Kid, who played “nothing but blues.” In this album 
too, Benny Frenchy, another early pianist, comes in for considerable 
abuse at the tongue of Jelly Roll who says, “I never heard anything 
as bad as that boy,” and proceeds to imitate his piano style with 
a degree of clever mockery almost unbelievable in its expression of 
scorn. Volume 9 tells of his wanderings with a friend, Jack the Bear, 
with whom he left Jackson, Mississippi in 1908, bound for Memphis; 
in Yazoo, Mississippi, he played piano for room and food; in Clarks- 
dale he played pool for twenty-five cents a game (he was a pool 
shark, and by his own account, was seldom beaten), and began an 
unsuccessful venture selling a mixture of Coca Cola and salt from 
door to door as a cure for consumption at one dollar a bottle; on 
the train to Helena, Arkansas, the Bear made a little money with a 
con game and in town Jelly picked up a few dollars playing pool; 
they took a boat, the Natchez, to Memphis, where Jelly Roll remarks 
with good humor that Jack the Bear, “the big, lying dog,” had never 
been there before although he was supposed to know it well. The 
first side of Volume 11 is given over to reminiscences of clubs in New 
Orleans and to Buddy Bolden; on the second side, Jelly talks of the 
marching bands with great warmth (“I didn’t care so much for the 
drinking, but it was a swell time”) and winds up with a superb 
vocal imitation of a marching band, starting the “Stars and Stripes 
Forever” with the drums, then the trumpets, then the melody, with 
the trombone slides and the drummer bouncing his sticks off the 
street . . . and Jelly Roll swinging the melody with all the drive, 
and force, and independence of a great jazzman. Volume 12 tells 
of the sporting houses, of one hundred dollars a night, of champagne 
flowing like water, of sessions to which everyone came (‘‘no discrim- 
ination . . . all one big happy family”) and stayed until the piano 
man left, “maybe till noon, two or three in the afternoon,” of the 
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Naked Dance, the honky tonks, the races 365 days a year, of gambling, 
of old broken down pianos, of games in “which a stranger never had 
a chance to win,” and finally, in song, of Jelly Roll himself, in “The 
Winin’ Boy,” one of the most moving songs in jazz. 

Jelly Roll Morton has been called a liar, a charlatan, a faker, and 
a fool, and in some ways he was all of these; but he was also a gentle- 
man, a great jazz man, a superb story teller, and a sensitive soul— 
and he left behind him a magnificent document not only of himself 
and his creative genius, but of the times in which he lived, and he 
told it with spirit, taste, timing, showmanship, toughness and tender- 
ness—he was, unquestionably, a great man. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


GENERAL FOLKLORE 


Studies in Folklore. In Honor of Distinguished Service Professor 
Stith Thompson. Edited by W. Edson Richmond. (Bloomington, 
Indiana: Indiana University Publications) Folklore Series No. 9 
xv + 270 pp. $5.00. 


Any book honoring Stith Thompson happily will be oversup- 
plied with material. For the present volume the editor selected the 
seventeen articles used from persons “associated with each major 
phase” of Professor Thompson’s career: his European and American 
colleagues and his students, varying the contents further to repre- 
sent his wide range of interests in “folklore as folklore scholarship 
and methodology, folklore in literature, the folksong and folktale, 
and folk belief, superstitition and festival.” 

In order to do this volume and its contributors justice, any re- 
view must sketch in though briefly the various articles. 

Laurits Bodker, Copenhagen, studies “The Brave Tailor in Danish 
Tradition,” in fifteen oral variants taken down from 1854 to 1933 and 
two printed versions, “both of which seem to have influenced the 
tradition,” although it is impossible to document this influence. 

Reider Th. Christiansen, Oslo, writes on “The Sisters and the 
Troll: Notes to a Folktale,” examining fifty-four variants, and add- 
ing “some notes and further comments founded upon materials [not] 
easily accessible, keeping, however, to a definite [small] area.” 

MacEdward Leach’s “Celtic Tales from Camp Breton” retells 
a dozen “fragments” with background of informants, illustrating “how 
widespread must have been Celtic story material in the formative 
years of modern culture,” in that land. 
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“A Medieval Story and Its Irish Version,” by Joseph Szévérffy, 
studies the 13th-century story from Alfonso E] Sabio: “Boy offers 
bread to statue of Christ or Virgin. Statue answers: ‘I shall give you 
some of my bread.’ Boy dies.” The author shows that the Bolte- 
Polivka references to several Slavonic versions must be supplemented 
with German, Flemish, and Irish, including some in modern Irish 
folklore. 

“The Emergence Myth in Native North America,” by Erminie 
Wheeler-Voegelin and Remedies W. Moore, centers on the implica- 
tions inherent in the continent-wide distribution of this myth in some 
sixty groups and around one hundred twenty versions. 

“Hugh Miller, Pioneer Scottish Folklorist” carries on Richard 
M. Dorson’s work in resurrecting important though half-forgotten 
folklore books and folklorists. Here he gives us Miller, geologist and 
editor and his two books Scenes and Legends of the North of Scot- 
land (1835, new ed. 1850) and My Schools and Schoolmasters (1854), 
both of which “reveal what the whole literature of folklore rarely 
divulges, the place that folk tradition occupies in the life of a town, 
and in the life of a man.” 

In “Classifying Performance in the Study of Verbal Folklore” 
W. H. Jansen suggests a method for gauging and classifying per- 
formance. Observing performance he concludes will assist in studying 
“the aesthetics of folk-narrative performance, the relation of audience 
and performer, and . . . a reappraisal of originality and conformity,” 
and will lead the collector to realize that what the performer does 
might be a craft or a “universal capability.” 

“Folklore in the Novels of Thomas Deloney,’ by Warren E. 
Roberts, presents the legend and folktale, ballads, proverbs, sayings, 
superstitions in that author’s three novels, Jack of Newberie, The 
Gentle Craft, and Thomas of Reading, illustrating how this microcosm 
of the body folklore can indicate what the whole was like. 

Thomas Sebeok works ““Toward a Statistical Contingency Method 
in Folklore Research” and concludes that such a method may enable 
us “to construct a bridge more solid than has hitherto been available 
between systems of verbal behavior and the other systems of learned 
behavior shared by the members of a society.” 

In “Toward a Definition of Formal Style, With Examples from 
Shawnee,” C. F. Voegelin and John Yegerlehner discuss two ques- 
tions: “the advantage to be gained by eschewing content in the 
identification of style,’ and “the relation of style to the products 
of linguistic analysis.” They wonder if it would be possible to begin 
with style rather than with content. And conclude that linguistic 
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analysis initially does not concern itself with genres, but “when the 
products of linguistic analysis do relate to statements about literary 
genres, the statements are non-circular.” 


Samuel P. Bayard, in “A Miscellany of Tune Notes,” analyzes 
“section-by-section (or bar-by-bar) comparisons to identify individual 
melodic entities, and thus become aware of certain continuities in our 
folk music besides those of style, formula, and peiformance.” For 
his study he uses eighteen melodies such as Red House or Where Wad 
Bonie Annie Ly and The Health. 


“Some Norwegian Contributions to a Danish Ballad,” by W. 
Edson Richmond, illustrates how the Norwegions recreated and 
naturalized the Danish song Fredrik den andre 1 Ditmersken. 


Francis Lee Utley’s “Abraham Lincoln’s When Adam was Creat- 
ed” delves into the antecedents of the song and prove that it is much 
older than Lincoln. to whom it was attributed by Elizabeth Crawford. 


“American Analogues of the Couvade” is used by Wayland Hand 
to indicate that although the American male does not enjoy all the 
advantages of “lying in” that his European brothers enjoy, he does 
participate in these activities to a certain extent. 

Nils Lid. Oslo, in ‘““The Paganism of the Norsemen” concludes 
that Scandinavian literature “frequently has little to do with the 
real paganism itself,” bearing instead “the marks of the late age at 
which it was committed to writing.” 


In “The Feast of St. Martin in Ireland,” Sean O Siilleabhain, 
Dublin, suggests that this feast, one of the most important in Irish 
life, is not native, but is much older and more widespread and that 
the feast “was used to Christianize an ancient festival of thanksgiving 
and impetration at the end of harvest-time.” 


Archer Taylor, in ‘“Proverbial Materials in Edward Eggleston,” 
adds to the needed though thin material on the subject, and illus- 
trates again how rich older American literature can be in this field. 


This volume is then, as the above sketches indicate, wideranging. 
Not all articles are of equal interest to all readers. But everyone will 
find much that does touch on his fields. Complete with a brief biog- 
raphical sketch of Stith Thompson by the editor, this book is a warm 


and excellent tribute to a great friend, teacher, folklorist and general 
scholar. 


University of Maryland Ray B. Browne 
College Park, Maryland 
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Still Rebels, Still Yankees and Other Essays. By Donald David- 
son. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1957). 284 
pp. $4.50. 


The theme of Davidson’s book will interest folklorists more than 
any single essay. Throughout his life Davidson was concerned about 
the conflict between tradition and anti-tradition. To his mind tradi- 
tion makes civilization possible; anti-tradition disintegrates society. He 
feels that the isolated role of the twentieth-century poet is a symptom 
of the illness inflicting a society controlled by the notion of scientific 
progress. He considers in these essays the folk arts and the South 
as a region especially devoted to defending tradition. 

Probably his essay on Yeats explores most subtly the problem 
of the spurious use of folklore in literary art. Davidson believes that 
as long as Yeats unconsciously kept a hold on popular lore as his 
subject matter by birthright and sought the art to communicate it, 
his poetry grew from folk life, but Yeats merely appropriated this lore 
when he began thinking of himself as an artist. The unity between 
folklore and art, Davidson claims, must occur spontaneously and in- 
tuitively. The lore must produce the literary effects. 

In the group of essays on oral tradition Davidson examines the 
American tendency toward irreverence shown in the triumph of 
burlesque over tragedy in ballads deriving partly from stage influence 
as well as from a secular society in which scientific determinism 


_ makes tragedy an impossible concept. He feels that humor in Ameri- 


can ballads may be a sort of wry disguise for the faith in man’s 
dignity threatened by bleakly materialistic standards. In the study 
of folklore Davidson is particularly concerned with keeping tradition 
alive by sympathetic identification with the people; he warns against 
foggy enthusiasm and cheap escapism together with scholarly ex- 
ploitation of museum specimens. Included in this section are his 
article on Sacred Harp singing in which Davidson supported Jack- 
son’s argument that Negro spirituals derive ultimately from white 
spirituals and his review of The Hero in America in which he took 
Dixon Wecter. to task for his failure to understand that myths of 
American heroes contain truths revealing more than facts. 


Although many of Davidson’s opinions are controversial and his 
interpretations at times outmoded in these essays collected from pub- 
lications appearing over the last twenty years, he consistently shows 
the strong character that led him beyond the group of “Fugitives” 
in Nashville to a deliberate search for social values. His passion was 
more than a nostalgia for the Southern past. From this collection 
of his writing there emerge his mature judgments of the artistic and 
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moral values held in common by North and South. An understanding 


_of American folk life contributed in large measure to Davidson’s 


eloquent ‘defense of a vital, broadminded tradition. 


The Florida State University J. Russell Reaver 
Tallahassee, Florida 


FOLKTALE 


The Oral Tales of India. By Stith Thompson and Jonas Balys. 
(Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University Press, 1958.) Indiana 
University Publications: Folklore Series No. 10. xxvi + 448 pp. 
$5.00. 


If any justification were needed for the publication of The Oral 
Tales of India, it would be amply supplied by Dr. Thompson’s preface 
to this present significant addition to his long list of monumental 
contributions to folklore scholarship. To quote him, “Much of the 
investigation on both sides of this controversy [t.e. about the origin 
of world folktales in India] has been based on an inadequate knowl- 
edge of the oral tales of India.” This volume takes a long step towards 
remedying—to a degree—that inadequacy, for it presents a synthetic 
analysis of the tales in more than 250 bibliographical items, many of 
these items being of at least book-length. 

The Oral Tales of India, however, is not the tale-type index 
predicted in folklore circles for years. That, according to the pre- 
face, is to follow “soon.” This is a motif-index—and, as would be 
expected, a very impressive one. If one has used the new edition 
(1955-58) of the Motif-Index of Folk Literature, he must be aware 
of the constant citation of “India: Thompson-Balys” as a source, 
sometimes as the sole source, wherein a specific motif occurs. Here 
all the motifs with the Thompson-Balys citation in the five-volume 
master index are presented in a single volume. Instead of being merely 
located in India, they are assigned to “India (General)” and/or to 
one or more districts of that populous subcontinent. Some twenty 
such districts are designated ranging from Kashmir to Ceylon and 
Nicobar. And the regional bibliography, thoughtfully provided, lists 
as many as fifty items for a single district. In other words, the 
preparation of this volume entailed tremendous labor, and its 448 
pages represent a minor miracle of condensation. 

A rather careful comparative analysis reveals that there are few 
or no motifs here that are not in the new edition of the Motif-Index. 
What then is the importance of this national index? The opening 
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paragraph of this review mentions one. Further such a national index 
shows the distribution and the localization within India of each motif. 
The reviewer realizes, of course, that the absence of a motif from a 
specific collection does not prove the absolute non-existence of that 
motif in the area where the specific collection was made; however, 
certainly feasible generalizations may be drawn about relative fre- 
quence of occurrence on the basis of an index drawn, as this one, 
from many collections. And such indexes afford a basis for compari- 
son between the patterns of the folklore in two nations or constitute 
one basis for determining the peculiar emphases and proportions within 
the folklore of one nation. 

To pursue the last point, I think no one has presented publicly 
a proportional analysis of the new edition of the Motif-Index—an 
indispensable beginning to utilizing a national index such as The Oral 
Tales of India. In the new Motif-Index, there are, exclusive of intro- 
ductions, synopses, bibliographies, etc., exactly 2534 pages dedicated 
to the printing of the motifs themselves, and these are, of course, 
divided into twenty-three chapters of very different lengths. If one 
wishes to compare one nation’s folk narrative proportions and emphases 
to those of the general world wide pattern, it could be very useful to 
know what the proportionate relationships are of those twenty-three 
groups that make up the Motif-Index. And so the reviewer herewith 
presents, in order of frequence, the proportions of the new Motif- 
Index, hoping to save the sedulous reader some arithmetic and be- 
lieving that the: same reader may wish to paste this table either in 
his Motif-Index or in his hat. The table is arrived at in this way: 
D, the group of motifs dealing with magic, takes up 394 of the 2534 
pages, or 15.5% of the whole. 


1. D, 15.5% 7. B, 5.4% 13. N, 2.5% 19. R, 1.1% 
2. A, 11.0% 8. E, 4.5% 14. V, 2.1% 20. Z, 11% 
3. F, 10.5% 9. G, 3.6% 15. M, 1.8% 21. L, 0.8% 
4. K, 10.5% 10. T, 3.6% 16. P, 1.7% 22. W, 0.7% 
5. J, 88% 11. Q, 3.2% 17. X, 14%* 23. U, 04% 
6. H, 5.9% 12. C, 2.7% 18. S, 1.3% 


Now let us look at what a similar process yields from the Thomp- 
son-Balys motif-index of India’s oral narrative: 


1. D, 13.4% 7. B, 63% 13. G, 25% 19. V, 0.9% 
2. A, 12.5% 8. T, 4.7% 14. M, 2.0% 20. P, 0.9% 
3. K, 12.1% 9. E, 36% 15. S, 20% 21. X, 0.9% 
4. J, 96% 10. N, 3.3% 16 R, 15%. 22. W, 0.9% 
5. H, 80% 11. C, 2.7% 17. Z, 15% 23. U, 0.4% 
6. F, 65% 12. Q, 2.7% 18 L, 11% 


* This has always seemed to me much too low. One would like to think 
humor motifs bulk larger than this in folklore. 
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Obviously, there is an enormous number of parallels between the 
two tables. Interestingly the first four divisions in each contain a 
total of 45 + % of all the motifs. In both tables, the relative order 
of specific categories is frequently strikingly similar. But more inter- 
esting are the differences between the two tables. Let us speak of 
them in terms of the second table. India is thought of as having a 
lore heavy in religious and “superstitious” motifs; yet F (motifs con- 
cerning ““Marvels”) drops in the Indian list from position 3 to posi- 
tion 6 and from 10.5% to 6.5%, G (Ogres) from 9th to 13th and 
from 3.6% to 2.5%, and V (Religion) drops from 14th to at least 
19th, and from 21.% to 0.9%. Seemingly a contradiction to this 
trend is the rise of N (Chance and Fate) from 13th to 10th and 
from 2.5% to 3.3%. Perhaps more expected are the rise of T (Sex) 
from 19th to 8th and from 3.6% to 4.7% and the fall of X (Humor) 
from 1.4% to 0.9%. 


Clearly the same sort of process could be applied within one 
group of motifs. For instance, do all the divisions of T show the 
same sort of rise,-or is there (in contrast to the international pattern 
in the Motif-Index) one particular subdivision of T that receives 
peculiar emphasis? 


This is not the place to speculate on what aspects of Indian folk 
culture or of folk performance standards determine the particular 
variations from proportions found in the Motif-Index. Here the point 
is that a study such as is ideally exemplified in “The Oral Tales of 
India” has great potential use for the scholar. Dr. Thompson and 
Dr. Jonas Balys, his collaborator, are to be commended on a work 
well done. - 


University of Kentucky Wm. Hugh Jansen 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Sorbische Volksmdarchen. Systematische Quellenausgabe mit En- 
fiihrung und Anmerkungen. Berarbeitet von Paul Nedo. Schriften- 
reihe des Instituts fiir sorbische Volkskforschung, 4. {Bautzen: Domo- 
wina-Verlag). 447 pp. 


This valuable collection of Wendish tales from printed sources 
is one of the few works that endeavor to give in full or in abstract 
all the available tales belonging to a particular language or country. 
It can be set beside such work as Anders Allardt’s Finnish-Swedish 
collection, Vaclav Tille’s Soupis, an exhaustive account of Czech tales, 
and Waldemar Liungman’s Sveriges samtliga folksagor, which contains 
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one version of every Swedish tale. The value of such collections need 
not be stressed here. 

After a brief preface (pp. 1-3) and introduction (pp. 7-15) 
characterizing Wendish tales, Nedo offers a historical account of per- 
tinent collections and studies (pp. 16-32) with comment on the nar- 
rators (pp. 33-39), the linguistic peculiarities of the texts (pp. 40-44), 
and their realistic features (pp. 45-49). Very little has been collected 
in the last sixty years, and it does not appear that any effort to 
collect tales is in progress. 

Nedo prints eighty-six texts, of which about half are accom- 
panied by the Wendish original. All but two of them are represented 
in the Aarne-Thompson list. The two new tales are animal tales. 
The texts are in general examples of the most familiar European tales 
and will therefore interest all students of the folktale. Nedo’s very 
useful annotation is confined to the identification of the tale and the 
exploration of the parallels in the adjoining German (chiefly Silesian) , 
Czech, and Polish tradition. For the last he used J. Krzyzanowski, 
Polska bajka ludowa (2 pts., Warsaw, 1947. A third part is reportedly 
about to appear). He supplies a helpful tabulation of the various 
Wendish collections with indications of what he has taken from each 
of them. He does not comment on Wendish Sagen, which would prob- 
ably have a more definitely Slavic character than the tales show. The 
note to No. 68 b suggests how interesting the Sagen might prove to 
be. In view of its encyclopedic quality and its usefulness as an intro- 
duction to the Czech and Polish texts of very familiar tales, Nedo’s 
book is very valuable and should be in any good collection of folktales. 
University of California Archer Taylor 
Berkeley, California 


Alte Newe Zeitung; A Sixteenth-Century Collection of Fables. 
By Eli Sobel. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, Folklore Studies, No. 10, 1958.) xii + 64 pp., facs. 


The prime purpose of this slim volume, as outlined by its author, 
is “to make available to folklorists, literary and cultural historians, a 
hitherto neglected document of the sixteenth century.” Professor Sobel 
accomplishes considerably more. His book provides not only a reliable 
reprint of a work presumably extant in only one copy, but also the 
first extensive commentary and criticism of this rare document. 

The Alte Newe Zeitung—the deceptive title may have discouraged 
previous scholarly exploration—is a collection of fifty-four German 
fables in prose by an anonymous author. In attitude and intent it 
belongs, at least in part, to the extensive body of polemic fable litera- 
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ture which served as a propaganda weapon of the Reformation. The 
value of its rediscovery is threefold: Many of the fables, even those 
recorded elsewhere, contain interesting variants of standard fable 
versions; others are of extreme rarity, while one (about a wolf and 
an armed peasant) “has not yielded a parallel in any motif-index, 
reference work, or collection.” In addition, the individual fables have 
a rather striking form. While other fables usually contain either an 
introductory or concluding didactic adage, the fables in the Alte Newe 
Zeitung have both. 

Mr. Sobel devotes his introduction to a brief survey of the German 
fable until 1592, the date of publication of the Alte Newe Zeitung 
and to a conjecture about the identity of its author. While arriving 
at no definite conclusion, Mr. Sobel adds weight to a previous hypo- 
thesis that the author is Georg Rollenhagen, author of the better 
known book of fables. the Froschmeuseler. As corroborative, if not 
conclusive, evidence Mr. Sobel provides a statement by Gabriel Rollen- 
hagen, son of the author, and an analysis of the attitudes, the spirit, 
the style, tone, and form of the work. He concludes: “It is not beyond 
reason to attribute both works [Froschmeuseler and Alte Newe 
Zeitung| to the same author.” 


Mr. Sobel believes that the Alte Newe Zeitung closes an epoch 
in German fable literature. “[It] undoubtedly marks the end of the 
great Bliitezeit of the writings of fables in Germany.” It would seem 
that the aptness of this observation is in part based on one’s definition 
of a fable. Books such as Wolfhart Spangenberg’s Ganskénig, a varia- 
tion on the fable form, carried the tradition of the Protestant, anti- 
papist animal fable into the beginnings of the seventeenth century; 
Spangenberg’s impudent verses about a sanctified goose, for example, 
appeared fifteen years after the Alte Newe Zeitung. 

The annotations to the collection are painstakingly accurate and 
every fable has been indexed in accordance with both the Wienert 
Fable types and the Thompson Motif-Index and, wherever possible, 
also in accordance with the Aarne-Thompson Tale-Type list. Upon 
checking several anthologies of German fables I found no inclusion 
of or even reference to any of the apologues in the Alte Newe Zeitung; 
even such standard compendia as the Deutsche Nationalliteratur and 
the Deutsche Literatur in Entwicklungsrethen (Rethe Reformation) 
do not mention it. Mr. Sobel’s important rediscovery will make it 
virtually impossible to ignore this work in future anthologies or in 
the revisions of existing ones. 


Denison University Guy Stern 
Granville, Ohio 
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A Treasury of American Anecdotes. Edited, with Introductions, 
by B. A. Botkin. (New York: Random House, 1957). Notes, Index, 
xxix + 321 pp. $3.95. 


No use to labor here in introducing the champion treasury com- 
piler of Americana to readers of folklore magazines. I shall simply 
evaluate this the ninth or tenth treasury by Dr. Botkin under plan, 
content, and usefulness. 

The plan of the collection is a natural and logical one. Dr. Bot- 
kin has arranged a limited mass of anecdotes and yarns into fourteen 
sections, each section ordered historically and geographically with the 
development of the country. The first items of each section are from 
the Northeast in early Yankee days, thence to the South and the 
West with more recent entries. A general Introduction sets forth the 
travelling or “floating” nature of the anecdote and how it has been 
used and kept in motion by Joe Miller, Twain, Lincoln, Dobie, Bennett 
Cerf, and after-dinner speakers, past and present. Each of the sec- 
tions has its own short introduction as to origin, nature, and appro- 
priateness of such anecdotal matter. In general the editor has been 
successful in planning and controlling the collection. 


Regarding content, the fourteen sections have the usual un- 
original, alliterative, hackneyed titles, such as, (1) Cracker Barrel, 
(2) God’s Country, (3) Newcomers and Damn Fools, (4) Melting 
Pot and Pressure Cooker, (5) Cool Customers, etc. Though the 
titles are familiar, the editor has chosen very few items from his 
own treasuries and the oft-thumbed Writers’ Projects. He has gleaned 
material from journals, scrap-books, memoirs, almanacs, newspapers 
and the like for earlier entries, while for later selections he has used 
the Folkways Series, regional magazines, folklore studies (esp. from 
Vance Randolph), and humor compilations. There are noticeable 
omissions. A few of the items are oral—collected by the editor or sent 
to him. Such an assortment of material can best be used by the bed- 
side reader, as it was intended. Says the editor (p. xxix), “Since this 
is a book for the general reader, all scholarly notes on motifs and 
parallels have been omitted. The notes, however, serve not only to 
identify sources, but also to locate the story in time, place, and 
medium of diffusion, and so have a historical value.” 

This note section does have some usefulness for the folklorist. 
One is able to document several traditional items. A few that I have 
collected in Kentucky are as follows: “Dreaming-Match” (p. 58; 
eating the possum), “The Corn Thief” (p. 72; hand in trap), “Mule 
Egg” (p. 84; Type 1391), “The Safest Safe” (p. 95; frozen rooster 
from red-hot safe), “Pet Trout” (p. 108), “Lorenzo Dow and Ga- 
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briel” (p. 126; boy blows horn), “Lorenzo Dow Raises the Devil” 
(p. 127; from Type 1535), “The Ghost Rider” (p. 217; vanishing 
hitchhiker) , and others. These notes make the volume useful on the 
folklorists’ shelf, while the stories are mild and chaste enough for the 
general readers’ bedside table. 

Morehead State College P Leonard Roberts 
Morehead, Kentucky 


BALLADS AND FOLKSONGS 


Deutsche Volkslieder mit ihren Melodien, Vol. [V: Balladen, 
Part IV, Section 1. Ed. Erich Seemann and Walter Wiora. (Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1957). 188 pp. 


The scope of the newest fascicle of Deutsche Volkslieder: Balla- 
den is not limited either to German material only nor to folksong 
alone. Rather, the narrative content of the baliads treated, family 
tragedy, is common in the folktale as well as in the folksong; and 
the geographic distribution of the ballads extends beyond Germany 
to Eastern and Southern Europe. For example, the first ballad in 
the group, “Die wiedergefundene Schwester” (No. 72), deals with 
the story of a brother, who, separated from his sister since childhood, 
later finds her, falls in love with her, but then discovers her identity 
(cf. Mt. 938*). This theme, common to life (see p. 14) and legend 
(see pp. 21-22), forms the basis of variants of the ballad from Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, Scandinavia, Greece, and‘ the Slavic coun- 
tries. Seemann’s analysis shows that there are two main redactions 
of the ballad: one originating in Germany and extending north and 
east into the West Slavic area as far as the Ukraine; the other, a 
specifically Serbo-Croatian version found in the South Slavic coun- 
tries and Greece. 

“Die misshandelte Schwiegertochter” (No. 76) tells a story some- 
what reminiscent of ‘““The Maiden Without Hands” (Mt. 706): A 
knight rides off to the Holy Land, leaving his bride in the care of 
his mother, who mistreats the young wife. Years later, the knight 
returns and finds his wife at menial tasks; he punishes his mother 
and restores his wife to her rightful place. There are no strictly Ger- 
man variants of this ballad, and only two Germanic, i.e. Flemish, ver- 
sions. However, the song is well known in France as “La Porcher- 
onne,” and in Spain, Italy, and in the Greek language areas. Seemann 
concludes that the Flemish songs are true variants of the Romance- 
Greek ballad-complex, and are not related to the Middle High German 
epic of Gudrun. 
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A similar ballad, “Die ermordete Schwiegertochter” (No. 77), 
which relates how the cruel mother-in-law kills her son’s wife and 
unborn child, is found almost exclusively in Slavic countries. Only 
one German variant is documented, and that in a German speech 
island in Transylvania. This Slavic folksong is especially interesting 
as an example of what has been called a ballada-bylina, a term de- 
scribing the adaptation of the ballad form in Russia under the in- 
fluence of the prevailing bylina. 


Another Slavic ballad has been adopted by Germans in Slavic 
border areas, “Schwester Giftmischerin” (No. 78). This song tells 
of a girl who poisons her brother at the behest of her lover, only to 
be abandoned by him. Seeman sees this ballad as a Slavic redaction 
of the “Donna Lombarda” ballad found in the oral tradition of Italy, 
France, and Scandinavia, but not in Germany. The path of trans- 
mission, Seemann suggests, went from Italy to France to Germany 
(where the song was subsequently lost) to Poland whence the ballad 
spread to the rest of the Slavic countries. He points out, however, 
that the case of the “Donna Lombarda-Schwester Giftmischerin” 
ballad is not the only one where the folk tradition of France and of 
Poland share in common songs or song-motifs unknown in German 
tradition. Why then preclude the possibility that Germany was simply 
bypassed? Further comparative studies of French and Polish folk- 
songs, and of folktales as well, might uncover some new facts to 
account for the absence of traditions common to France and Poland 
in the intervening German areas. 

Only two ballads in this part of the collection of Deutsche Volks- 
lieder are distinctly German folksongs: one is “Das Schwabentéch- 
terlein” (No. 73); the other is “Die dienende Schwester” (No. 75). 
The latter is current in all German language areas within Europe 
proper and beyond as far away as Brazil. The ballad’s great popu- 
larity is due to the fact that it has actually been used as a dance-song 
by adults as well as children. 

Finally, only one ballad treated here has an analogue in the 
Child canon: it is “Schén Adelheid” (No. 74), the German version 
of Child 62, “Fair Annie.” The notes to this ballad were done by 
the late John Meier, and are based largely on his article in the Sch- 
weizerisches Archiv fiir Volkskunde XLIII (1946), 448 ff. The dis- 
cussion of the relationship between the popular ballad and the lay 
of Marie de France, “Le Lai de Freisne,’ confirms the opinion ex- 
pressed by Child in his headnote to “Fair Annie,” namely, that the 
ballad and the lay derive, not one from the other, but from a common 
source now lost. 
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While this new fascicle of Deutsche Volkslieder: Balladen may be 
of limited usefulness to students of Anglo-American balladry, scholars 
concerned with Slavic folksongs should not overlook it. Nor should 
musicologists neglect the authoritative comments of Walter Wiora 
on the ballad melodies. 


University of Rhode Island Barbara Allen Woods 
Kingston, R_I. ‘ 


The Mexican Corrido as a Source for Interpretative Study of 
Modern Mexico, 1870-1950. By Merle E. Simmons. (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1957). xviii + 619 pp, notes, appendix, 
and bibliography. Paper, $10.00. 


Verbal art forms, oral or literary, cannot serve as source material 
for historical fact. But they can and do reveal, more clearly than 
any other aspect of culture, human reactions to historic events. The 
scholar must hence obtain his historical facts from other sources and, 
fully equipped with a thorough knowledge of what has actually hap- 
pened, turn to folklore and literature to observe the impact of history 
on the human soul. This is the only truly fruitful approach to the 
study of literature or folklore. It is exactly what Merle Simmons 
has done in this outstanding study. 

His choice of subject is singularly fortunate. Modern Mexico 
is uniquely rich in folk ballads. The corrido, a form of ballad pecul- 
iarly Mexican, is peddled on broadsides by strolling singers and re- 
citers who thus convey to the folk their sentiments and impressions 
of current events. Being economically dependent on the public, these 
balladeers must never “diverge too sharply from the main stream of 
existing public opinion.” Thus, while expressing their own personal 
views, they inevitably reflect the general convictions of the folk as 
well. By studying large numbers of corridos from different composers, 
Simmons succeeds remarkably well in eliminating the purely personal 
elements and arriving at an excellent testimonial on the thoughts and 
feelings of the Mexican masses. 

Of special interest are the attitudes of these masses toward their 
national leaders, as found in the ballads. Don Porfirio Diaz, the iron- 
handed dictator who held Mexico in thrall for forty years, was con- 
demned shortly after his fall but subsequently extolled in nostalgic 
longings for the severe peace he had enforced. Francisco Madero, 
the mild-mannered martyr who first broke the Diaz spell in 1910, 
was glorified during the days following his murder but subsequently 
forgotten. The tyrant Victoriano Huerta, who had overthrown and 
killed Madero, was condemned for his treasonous conduct, widespread 
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depredations, and heavy taxes, though his numerous political murders 
were not widely balladized. Unlike the feeling for Diaz, the attitude 
toward Huerta never mellowed. Venustiano Carranza, although he 
vanquished Huerta and professed adherence to Madero’s liberalism, 
evoked indifference and at time even hostility. Alvaro Obregon, the 
one-armed war hero from Sonora who wrenched the government from 
Carranza in 1920, was adulated far above his successor, Plutarco Elias 
Calles. Under Calles and his successors, the folk lapsed into apathy 
until the advent of Lazaro Cardenas, whose popularity in the ballads 
has been supreme and permanent. Less enthusiastic has been the 
acclaim of Avila Camacho and Miguel Aleman, though the Mexican 
folk have not lost the alertness to economic conditions which Cardenas 
first inspired. 

Overshadowing the Mexican Presidents are the two great bandit 
chieftains: Pancho Villa in the north and Emiliano Zapata in the 
south. Villa was first viewed as a non-personal terror. After he was 
humanized by military defeat he retired to peaceful farm life. His 
murder from ambush aroused strong sympathies and precipitated 
posthumous glorification in ballads. Unlike Villa, Zapata began as 
a local exponent of agrarian reform but grew to be supreme as a 
truly epic hero. Revolutionary ideologies, being less concrete than 
the Mexican leaders, are less pungent in the ballads, but Mexican 
antipathy toward the United States is peculiarly strong in them. 

In addition to these discoveries, the Simmons study has an ap- 
pendix of corrido variants which have not previously appeared in 
print except as broadsides. In every respect this is an indispensible 
book that should be owned by every scholar interested in folklore, 
or Latin America, or minstrelsy, or the arts of politics and govern- 
ment. 

University of Maryland Frank Goodwyn 
College Park, Maryland 


FOLKGAMES 


Studies in Cheremis, Vol. VI, Games. By Thomas A. Sebeok and 
Paul G. Brewster. (Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University Pub- 
lications, 1958.) Folklore Series No. 11, xi + 123 pp. $2.50. 


This monograph is the sixth volume in the over-all series: Studies 
in Cheremis. Previous publications in the series have dealt with general 
Cheremis folklore, ethnography, Cheremis religion, and linguistic mat- 
ters. This most recent work is an annotated collection of ninety-seven 
Cheremis games. The materials were gathered from published sources 
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and from unpublished ethnographic descriptions. In addition, the 
present collection contains twenty-three accounts of Cheremis games 


‘elicited from Iwan Jewskij, a native informant at Indiana University. 


A “finding list,” which includes all the games mentioned in the text, 
and a bibliography of two-hundred and fifteen entries provide useful 
appendices. 

The numerically arranged collection is subdivided as follows: 
“it” games (1-27), games which involve individual competition (28- 
37), team games (38-42), games which involve partners (43-49), 
rhythmic and dramatic games (50-60, practical jokes (61-62), and, 
finally, unclassified or unidentified games (63-97). Extensive com- 
parative references are given for approximately forty-five entries. 
Unidentified games, i.e. games mentioned by previous writers but 
not described, are placed in the final section, except for those which 
have names identical or similar to described entries. These are listed, 
with appropriate numbers, following the described game of like 
designation. 

Numbering each item in this way leads to a certain degree of 
duplication and numerical multiplicity which may appear superfluous 
to some, e.g. 6. Blind Ram is repeated as 7., 8., and perhaps 9.; 
similarly, 13. Ermine is duplicated by 14., is similar to 15., and also 
16.; again, 19., Ring Hiding, is repeated in 20. and 21. Duplication 
is tolerable, perhaps, in a purely descriptive, itemized collection; in- 
deed, the repetitions are arranged so that confusion is kept at a 
minimum. Yet, from a typological point of view, needless reiteration 
would have been avoided by subsuming possible or certain game 
variants under a single entry. The impressive comparative notes could 
have been supplemented, with discrimination, by the undescribed but 
named Cheremis games and by other obviously similar Cheremis 
variations, e.g. 6. Blind Ram could have included 7., 8., and 9. as 
variants. Such a typological arrangement would have enhanced the 
utility of the collection for future comparative study; furthermore, it 
would have emphasized more clearly the intra-cultural relationships 
which now exist. 

To be sure, in providing a strictly numerical listing, Sebeok and 
Brewster have demonstrated that ninety-seven designated Cheremis 
games have now been assembled. If new descriptions turn up, how- 
ever, as the Cheremis project progresses, fitting the new games mean- 
ingfully into this kind of “closed” catalog will be problematical. Of 
course, the classification of game types in international tradition 
remains a job for the future, in terms of cross-cultural comparison and 
validation. The authors of the present collection might have provided 
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some kind of basic framework for such a typology. As a descriptive 
catalog of collected materials, nevertheless, the volume as it stands 
is extremely well conceived and carefully executed, It is an important 
work. 

Indiana University Butler H. Waugh 
Bloomington, Indiana 


BELIEF AND SUPERSTITION 


Popular Beliefs and Practices from Alabama. By Ray B. Browne. 
(University of California Press: Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1958.) 
Folklore Studies 9. x + 271 pp. $5.50. 


Here is a hearty swatch of traditional beliefs collected within 
a single state, a worthy companion to the Thomases’ Kentucky Super- 
stitions, Hyatt’s Folklore from Adams County, Illinois, and Randolph's 
Ozark Superstitions. The design of this collection has been integrated 
with the national dictionary in preparation by Wayland Hand, and 
uses Hand's bibliography for annotation. Of Browne’s 4,340 entries, 
he finds 1500 unique, 2000 in collections outside North Carolina, 
which he has annotated, and the difference, about 840, in both North 
Carolina and Alabama. For this last group he leaves the annotation 
to Hand’s as yet unpublished volumes in the Frank C. Brown Collec- 
tion of North Carolina Folklore. 

The collection is sensibly organized and presented under leading 
themes around which beliefs cluster. By far the largest single group- 
ing, covering eighty-six pages, concerns ways of curing diseases, while 
another sixteen pages deals with children’s sicknesses. After each 
entry Browne gives a numerical reference keyed to an informant list 
in an appendix, and a second number totaling the variants he col- 
lected. Brief notes on the one hundred and four informants help 
place them as individuals. There is however a further step in the 
classification of beliefs, whose practicability Aili Johnson has demon- 
strated, namely pegging them to the Motif-Index. Thus the hollering 
of a screech ow! as a death portent can be keyed to Motif D 1812. 
5.1.27.1, “Hooting of owl a bad omen.” whereas Browne gives nine 
separate entries (3244 to 3252) to the screech owl. 

From Browne’s harvest we can begin to perceive the most popular 
American beliefs. Burning the clothes of a child to cure its convul- 
sions (309) recalls the not distant period when infant mortality from 
convulsions decimated the American home. Rattlesnake oil as a cure 
for rheumatism (1526), reported from eight states in various forms, 
indicated the occult appeal of reptiles in American tradition from 
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early colonial times. But how account for the popularity of pumpkin 
seeds as a cure for tapeworms (2043) ? 

In -ontrast to the widely distributed beliefs stand those that bear 
distinctive regional markings. Poke and turnip greens as a laxative 
(625), boiling a dirt-dauber’s nest to cure “misery” (1354), danger 
from eating collards before frost is on them (4246), the bellow of an 
alligator as a portent of summer (3735), fear of the bite of a blue- 
gummed Negro (2258), cotton on the screen door to keep flies away 
(2250)—here the South speaks with a strong regional accent. The 
mass of beliefs, however, are reported by only one informant and 
are neither distinctively regional nor overwhelmingly general. 

The connection between beliefs and belief tales which folklorists 
have insufficiently pursued received some attention from Browne. 
He does not go as far as Hyatt in setting down verbatim texts of 
personal experiences involving folk notions, but a dozen or so scattered 
through the bald statements of belief suggest the riches to be uncov- 
ered by collectors deliberately ferreting out “belief tales.” For instance, 
tormenting a person by driving a peg through his excrement in a tree 
hole (3369) was told me by a Michigan Negro with graphic details 
of the person involved. Browne gives a fine personal documentary 
of the notion that an ax driven into the ground can split a storm 
cloud (3702), and this kind of report whets our appetite for more. 
Speaking of the belief that if a murdered Negro is buried face down, 
his killer will give himself up in three days (3198), Browne remarks 
“The repertory of this informant is filled with stories illustrating this 
kind of behavior,” but he withholds them. This dividing line between 
beliefs and stories validating beliefs appears to me an arbitrary cleft 
driven by the collector into the materials of folk tradition. If a 
superstition is supported by a case history, we can be sure it is be- 
lieved. 

Further, the reporting of belief tales would inform us about the 
social functioning of traditional folk notions in Alabama and other 
states. Unless we know how deeply, under what circumstances, in 
which sections and among what groups these beliefs and home reme- 
dies flourish, the collecting of superstitions becomes something of an 
entertaining parlor game. Randolph wove his Ozark Superstitions 
into the daily round of the hillfolk, and so, in a more analytical way, 
did Puckett with the folk beliefs of the Southern Negro. Browne tells 
us that these beliefs thrive among all strata of the Alabama popula- 
tion, but he also states that some are taken seriously, some are merely 
remembered, and others are regarded with amusement. A closer look 
at the distinct subcultures that exist within a state, or cut across 
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state boundaries, should inform us about the soil-beds where beliefs 
cluster thickly and continue to motivate human behavior. 

Indiana University Richard M. Dorson 
Bloomington, Indiana 


CusToMs 


Mushroom Ceremony of the Mazatec Indians of Mexico. Pre- 
pared by V. P. and R. G. Wasson. Ethnic Folkways FR 8975, 12” 
Ip, $5.95. 


The Wassons are experts on ethno-mycology, that is, mushroom 
lore. When they heard that “several Indian peoples of Mexico con- 
sidered certain species of mushrooms as the key to divine communica- 
tion,” they made trips to southern Mexico. In 1956 they discovered 
an able curandera or shaman, Maria Sabina, a monolingual Mazatec 
of Huautla de Jimenez, Oaxaca. They obtained her permission to 
attend four ceremonies, and finally to record and photograph one 
during the night of July 21-2, 1956. On that occasion she sang but 
did not receive a vision, due to distracting circumstances as machinery 
and White visitors. Notwithstanding, they published some of the 
singing. 

The curandera accomplishes a feat in singing the long ceremony 
entirely unassisted, except for occasional remarks from a male helper. 
Most of the time she chants rather than sings, enunciating nonsense 
syllables (soso..) or word phrases in a monotone or on two adjacent 
tones. Sometimes she sings simple melodies in diatonic scales, as in 
the earlier part of Side I and the end of Side II. Sometimes she 
hums, On Side I, Band 7 she claps in the exact rhythm of the tune, 
in 6/8 meter. That is the sole accompaniment. For a while her 
chanting would be most fascinating to any listener, but soon it would 
pall on the non-specialist. 

Interest would be greatly heightened by some descriptions of the 
contents and procedure of the ceremony. But the Wassons limit their 
own notes to two paragraphs on the field trip. They give no bibliog- 
raphy. They reproduce only two photographs, a small one of the 
singer and helper, and a large, unflattering one of the Wassons. 
However, they had sent the reels to Miss Eunice Pike and Miss Sarah 
C. Gudshinsky, of the Institute Linguistico de Verano. They reproduce 
some of the comments, and all of the text translations by these Maza- 
tec experts. 

Miss Eunice Pike’s letter contains some excellent information on 
native attitudes towards the Mushroom Ceremony. A twenty-year 
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old boy told her, “I know that outsiders don’t use the mushroom, 
but Jesus gave it to us because we are poor people and can’t afford 
a doctor and expensive medicine.” Later on, concerning the text 
translation she says, “. . . the Mazatec has been written with an 
orthography which more or less follows Spanish and is therefore not 
fit for publication in a scientific paper . . .” and “. . Mazatec is a 
tonal language, and some words are differentiated by tone only. 
Therefore when the woman is singing or chanting some words become 
ambiguous.” Nevertheless she accomplished the tour de force of mak- 
ing sense out of the texts and of rendering both the original and the 
English equivalents. 

Her text translations provide the most stimulating aspect of this 
publication. The repetitious, symbolic phrases combine Indian style 
and Christian ideology: “I’m a spirit woman. I’m a Jesus Christ 
woman.” The ambiguity of the reiterated, “Santo, Santa,” “maria 
patronai” (Maria who are boss), references to heaven, saints and 
the like, all add up to a wonderful jumble of native and Christian 
ideology. 

The ceremony itself is worth investigation in the complex of 
narcotic cults. The tunes and texts suggest analysis for cultural mix- 
ture. Thus the LP brings potentially challenging materials. But the 
editors do not even mention the problems, Their only contribution 
to ethnology lies in the recording of the songs. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan Gertrude P. Kurath 


From the Archives: Practical Poetry 
RHYMED PROVERBS 


Submitted By Ep Kann 
University of California 

In the 1930's, The Indianapolis News ran a question and answer 
column. An investigation of these columns will show many instances 
of folk and other songs being requested, and other readers or the 
editor of the column providing the answers. 

The following poem, which appeared in the column, indicates 
that versified proverbial comparisons must have had some occurence 
around Indianapolis. Archer Taylor, in Proverbial Comparisons and 
Similes from California, reports that proverbial comparisons in versi- 
fied form have been a fairly common practice since at least the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century, and lists a variant of the following 
poem: * 


1 Archer Taylor, Proverbial Comparisons and Similes from California, 
University of California Press, 1954, Pp. 2-3. 
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Old Sayings 


As poor as a church mouse, 
As thin as a rail; 
As fat as a porpoise, 
As rough as a gale; 
As brave as a lion, 
As spry as a Cat; 
As bright as a sixpence, 
As weak as a rat. 


As proud as a peacock, 
As sly as a fox; 

As mad as a March hare, 
As strong as an ox; 

As fair as a lily, 
As empty as air: 

As rich as Croesus, 
As cross as a bear. 


As pure as an angel, 
As neat as a pin; 

As smart as a steel trap, 
As ugly as sin; 

As dead as a door-nail, 
As white as a sheet; 

As flat as a pancake, 
As red as a beet. 


As round as an apple, 
As black as your hat; 
As brown as a berry, 
As blind as a bat; 
As mean as a miser, 
As full as a tick; 
As plump as a partridge, 
As sharp as a stick. 


As clean as a penny, 
As dark as a pall; 
As hard as a millstone, 
As bitter as gall; 
As fine as a fiddle, 

As clear as a bell; 
As dry as a herring, 
As deep as a well. 


As light as a feather, 
As firm as a rock; 
As stiff as a poker, 
As calm as a clock; 
As green as a gosling, 
As brisk as a bee; 
And now let me stop, 
Lest you weary of me. 





